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THE TRYSTING ROCK:* 


4 TALE OF TALLULAH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Courace! one bold step, and the feat is accomplished,—the 
ledge is firm,—fear not,—now !” 

With a gossamer bound, and grasping the extended hand of her 
cavalier servante, Lucy Staughton sprang over the intervening chasm, 
and stood by Alston’s side, on a wild projection of Currahee, but a 
little below the summit of the mountain. 

“ Bravely done!” cried he. “ Anne of Geierstein, on the mist- 
enveloped peaks of her own wild Switzerland, might proudly call 
thee ‘ cousin.’ ” 

“ It was but a step,” said Lucy. ‘“ Your eulogium betrays the flat- 
terer. Have you forgotten my foolish terror at last night’s alarm ?”— 
pointing, smilingly, to the rough parapet which they had traversed, 
at so much cost, the previous day, and which now dwindled to a 
mere path, as seen a thousand feet below them. 

‘IT was too much alarmed myself,” replied Alston, his eye turning 
to his lovely companion—“ to forget it so quickly. Yet, you must 
not ascribe your alarm to want of courage; it was but the effect of 
sudden and startling surprise, upon an already excited mind. Your 
cool, prompt and deliberate feat, of the past moment, bespeaks you 
possessed of the tried metal of heroism. Besides, was it not your 
cry, that brought such opportune aid to Miss Rattleton, and thus 
saved the life of your friend ?”” 

The gentle girl shuddered at the thought of Laura’s narrow escape. 
“T care not, though all the world—though you, Mr. Alston, think my 
fears weak and silly, if they have proved of service to any one, but 
most of all to my own Laura. Oh! if I should lose her, my last joy 
would have fled. Oh, then indeed! ‘the worm, the canker, and the 
grief,’ would alone be mine,”—and as thoughts, bitter thoughts of the 
past rushed in, they forced asunder the flood-gates of feeling, and 
Lucy sobbed aloud. Alston stood in silent sympathy. In his own 
heart were kindred springs, that taught him well the intensity of 
griefs, that could wrest such a display from the bosom of the self- 
governed and strong-minded Lucy. “He knew the stern and heroic 
control she must have exercised in so long and so unremittingly re- 
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straining their force. He had wondered much that such stoicism of 
mind could dwell with such passionate fervency of soul; and that 
either could inhabit a form so fragile, that it might cry the mercy of 
the north wind’s blast with the trembling reed. Sternly resolute as 
was his own mind, and calm as he always appeared in outward 
demeanor, he had from bitter experience learned that there are 
moments when the heart spurns control, and must either find relief 
in expression, or break. He knew that courtly consolation was but 
a mockery at such moments; he ventured no soothing word, but 
when the current of her sorrow grew calmer, he gently raised her 
head, and with a mute eloquence of look and gesture, pointed to the 
lovely scene around them—to the varied sky, with its myriad charms— 
to the sparkling earth, with its countless beauties. 

Lucy felt the force of the appeal: to her, it was the “still small 
voice” that never spoke unheeded. She hastily wiped the tears from 
her eyes, and with much of her wonted calmness replied, “I offer no 
apology, Mr. Alston, for my emotion. Why it was, I know not; but 
a moment since, memory seemed to reveal, in one glaring, overpower- 
ing mass, every reminiscence of my past life: the cup was too bitter; 
if you knew how many causes I have for sorrow, you would pardon 
me. Oh! the ‘dark valley of the shadow of death,’ sometimes ap- 
pears to me a paradise, compared with this cold, delusive and joyless 
world. I have lived to see my friends fall and die around me; I 
have seen bubbles of happiness beautifully rise, and—burst; I have 
witnessed, felt—hope after hope decay, until now, hope and fear too, 
are dead !” 

“T respect your grief, my dear Miss Staughton,” answered her 
companion ; “ through the communications of your friends, I am not 
utterly ignorant of your history, and I know how hard a task it is, to 


’ 


‘Tinge the cheek with a warm sunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.’ 


But try, nerve your heart to one more struggle: you will yet be 
happy. We must not murmur at God’s providence, even though it 
prove a noisome pill. You have still ardent, devoted friends ; you 
have much to enjoy—shake off these sad forebodings : 


‘Can the noble mind forever brood, 
The willing victim of a fitful mood?’ 


Oh! in the words of a modern poet, ‘look not mournfully into the 
past, it comes not back again,’ but, look abroad on the fair face of 
nature ; all things die, certainly, and our friends and ourselves die 
too, but it is an inscrutable law of nature; nothing is stable; we 
must not expect it; it is folly, rank folly to do so. Cast your eye on 
the matchless loveliness of the scene before you. Look at this noble 
pile, with its verdant garb of mountain trees—watch the grace of 
the undulating motion that, like the ocean’s waves, sweeps o’er the 
extended forest below—scan the antic gambols of those swiftly pass- 
ing and prism-hued clouds. See in every thing, the hand of an all- 
controlling, all-protecting power, plain and palpable as the finger 
upon the wall in the ancient palace of Babylon. Is there not suffi- 
cient to rebuke futile repining, and ungrateful murmuring (”’ 
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Alston’s eloquent appeal won ready sympathy from Lucy; it 
operated like a charm; the sweet smile again played upon her lips, 
as she said, “ they call me, a silly, enthusiastic admirer of nature, but 
I must resign the palm to you, Mr. Alston. You speak, though with 
no more ardor than truth. I can, I do enjoy her sweet attractions; 
to me 





‘She speaks 

A various language, for my gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into my darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
‘Their sharpness, ere { am aware.’ 


My chief pleasure arises from the contemplation of nature, in some 
form or other, and in every thing, there is something to admire; but 
on a morning like this, and in such a fairy scene, | wonder that I 
could have been unhappy for a moment. I feel,’ continued Lucy, 
as her heart warmed and her cheek glowed with the interest of her 
theme, “I feel at this sunny moment, that mere life is a luxury. I 
can sing with the bard— 


‘ Blest power of sunshine, genial day, 
What balm, what life is in thy ray ; 
To feel thee is such real bliss, 

That had the world no joy but this, 
To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet— 
It were a world too exquisite, 

For man to leave it for the gloom, 
The dark, cold shadow of the tomb.’ 


“T fear,” said Alston, smiling, ‘I must restore you the palm you 
so flatteringly yielded me but now; yet this brilliant panorama de- 
serves all your admiration. This delicious mountain air makes one 
feel like a certain pretty writer, who, when alluding to the saying of 
the king of Macedon, ‘ that were he not Alexander, he would wish 
to be Diogenes !’ so (says the writer) ‘I, when feasting upon this 
aerial beverage, which is like swallowing so much vitality, am tempted 
to ejaculate, were I not a man, I would wish to be a chameleon!’ ” 

“A happy thought,” laughed Lucy ; “ and surely if that same old 
cynic, Diogenes, were here, he would think so too, and leave his tub 
to growl a note of assent to the sentiment !” 

“If he did not,” said Alston, “it would be vain to put him in 
Eden, for he would still be Diogenes, even there. But here comes 
Miss Laura and her train, seeking us, I suppose, to make the pro- 
mised visit to the witch’s hut.” 

«¢ The witch’s hut,’” cried Laura, arriving at that instant, and re- 
peating Alston’s last words. ‘“ How can you be so barbarous, Mr. 
Alston! I thought you had more poetry about you: come, gentle- 
men, mend his rhetoric!” “ Perhaps Miss Rattleton would prefer 
the ‘Sibyl’s Cave,’ ” said Morton. ‘Or the ‘ Fairy’sGrotto,’ or ‘Ariel’s 
Bower,’” added Dighton. “Admirable, gentlemen!” answered Laura; 
“and you, Mr. Dighton, by way of reward, shall have your fate read 
last—a species of valedictory-taking honor, you know. But what 
were you and Mr. Alston talking about, my dear Lucy, that you were 
laughing so merrily when we came up? I feared that when two 
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such grave personages fell together, you would concoct a declaration 
of eternal war, with such frivolous things as smiles and mirth, if not 
actually weep yourselves, like poor Niobe of old, into grim marble! 
Ah! ah! Ihave it! Amused at the grave reflection of one’s face 
in the other’s !” 

At this moment, doubling a projecting rock, the party reached the 
rude, half-hidden entrance of a little hut, formed partly of the moun- 
tain rock, and perfected by means of a few rough logs and branches. 
This retreat had been long occupied by an eccentric old woman, who 
made some pretensions to the cabalistic art; and though the credulity 
of her visitors afforded her little support, the humor and amusement 
that the call promised brought not a few to her shrine. This morn- 
ing had been selected by our party for a visit to the oracle. Charles 
was not among them, having, either from real or feigned indisposition, 
begged permission to remain behind. 

They were standing at the portal, hesitating to enter, when they 
were startled by a voice from within, inviting them, in verse, to 
approach— 

‘Timid mortals! why dost wait ? 
Enter now and learn your fate; 
Under this magic roof dwell I, 
Sycorax, of the searching eye! 
The hidden book ’tis mine to scan, 
And trace the destinies of man. 


Mortals! now, no longer wait, 
Boldly come and read your fate !’ 


“ Heyday !” cried Dighton; “ what means this? Are we on en- 
chanted ground, or are we again in the chivalric days of palmer, 
minstrel and troubadour? ‘Truly, this promises something! let us 
in and view this improvisitrice.” 

“Some good-natured rhymer, I suppose,” said Alston, as they 
were entering the cave, “ has furnished the old sibyl with appropri- 
ate verses for her incantations.” 

By this time they were crowded in the narrow limits of the hut. 
It was a dreary, smoke-blackened apartment, but dimly lighted and 
guiltless of furniture, save a large rock rising in the centre, which 
served the double purpose of a table, and to partition the sanctum of 
the crone from the visitor’s division. It had also a few lesser rocks, 
which answered, in lieu of better, as seats. At the moment the 
group made their débw¢, there stood inthe “inner temple,”—in the “holy 
of holies” —a woman, somewhat advanced in years, dressed in coarse 
tattered garments, her head ornamented with a black turban, fantasti- 
cally folded, and in such a manner as nearly to hide her features from 
the view of the visitors. She was leaning upon the rock, apparently 
unconscious of their presence. Suffering an interval to elapse, they 
found, it was expected, they should propose their business, and 
Dighton stepping forward, thus addressed her: “Fair dame! em- 
press of the magic wand, and gifted expositor of the unknown scroll 
of human destiny, we humbly come, curious mortals, to learn from 
thine immaculate wisdom, the current of our future fate! Open thou 
those coral portals of prescience and speak, my Delphos!” he con- 
tinued, gracefully approaching a silver coin to her hand. 

The sibyl seemed for an instant to unite in the smile and titter 
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that stole through the group at Dighton’s magniloquent address, but 
assuming again a stern expression, she waved the speaker to his seat, 
and glancing at Lucy, spoke— 


“Cease thy bold voice, poor son of earth ; 
This shrine’s too sacred for thy mirth: 
If thou thy destiny would learn, 

At present, to thy seat return; 
Await thy time,—for first I'd view 
Her, of the eye, so mild and blue!” 


This second sally of the dame excited the curiosity even of Alston, 
and in the whole scene, there was something so singular, that the 
general mirth had given place to deep and silent curiosity; so much 
so, that Lucy really trembled as Alston led her forward to the altar ; 
and her colour fled, as her delicate fingers rested in the muscular 
grasp of the crone. 

With the coin that he placed in her hand, she made sundry mystic 
evolutions, and glancing at the delicately blue veins, with a solemn 
air, spoke, or rather chanted, in an unearthly tone— 


“ Daughter of a foreign land, 
Tempest tossed upon our strand ; 
Dreary and sad thy fate has been, 
Many a sorrow hast thou seen; 
The one, thy young heart fondly lov’d, 
From thy affection long has roved; 
Yet, gentle one, cease to repine, 
Peace and joy shall yet be thine ; 
Thy current’s course, now ting’d with wo, 
Shall yet be chang’din gladsome flow !”’ 


Waving her hand, Lucy returned mechanically to her seat, pallid 
with surprise, fear and a hundred thoughts at the strange manner and 
wonderful knowledge of the woman. So intense was the universal 
interest, that as she again spoke,— 


“ Now, at the shrine I fain would see, 
The queen of the black and sparkling e’e!”” 


Laura, supported by Dighton, moved silently forward, as under the 
influence of a spell. 
Receiving the silver, and gesticulating as before, she continued— 


‘Maiden of our sunny land, 
In the currents of thy hand, 
I see a stream, like crystal flow, 
That speaks a life unting’d by wo; 
With danger twice, thou’st been in strife, 
Yet gallant arms have saved - life ; 
Yet when they warded off the blow— 
Fair maiden! thou hast yet to know, 
That though grim death, then lost his mark, 
A subtler weapon reach’d thy heart : 
For the kind glance of that bright eye, 
*Pal’mon on Reels? yet shall sigh; 
But he who'll, happy, gain the prize, 
Shall own his birth ’neath Britain’s skies.” 


As she ceased, Laura rested heavily and with a visible tremor 
upon her companion’s arm. Dighton’s countenance changed from 
his look of astonishment to a bright expression of gratification, and 
as the old dame motioned him away, he bowed low, with an involun- 
tary reverence, and silently withdrew. 
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Beckoning to Alston, who moved up, she resumed her chant— 


“From Albion’s land, thou com’st, I trow, 
With fair green laurels on thy brow; 
Thy proud mien shows a manly heart; 
Yet neath it lies love’s rankling dart: 
It’s been thy lot, in thy short day, 
Through many chequer’d scenes to stray ; 
Yet, courage, sir! if Fate speaks true, 

A bright boon yet awaiteth you!” 


She paused. While the same breathless interest prevailed—in- 
creasing, even, if possible ; Alston, obeying the motion of the wand, 
retired, and Henry Morton stood at the rocky shrine. Her words 
to him were brief; but uttered in a tone of greater mystery— 


‘*Trac’d upon this palm I see 
Strange myst’ries, yet awaiting thee; 
Their nature, sir, forbear to seek, 
Brief time shall soon more plainly speak.” 


Henry retired, as Dighton, half anxious and half fearful, confronted 
the strange being. She gazed sternly and appallingly upon him. He 
trembled as if fearful of the nature and extent of her revelations. 
She spoke— 


‘*Man! thou play’st a dang’rous part! 
I see deceit within thy heart ; 
Mend thy course, or if Fate speaks true, 
The d—! soon shall have his due!” 


Dighton started, and stood for an instant as though petrified ! all the 
party involuntarily rose, when the sibyl, elevating her voice, and 
tossing her arms wildly around, shrieked,— 


“No longer stay! 
Away! Away!’ 

“What means this infernal farce?” cried Dighton, seizing hold 
of her robe, as she was hurrying from the scene. In his grasp, the 
dress and turban gave way—a mask fell from the face,—and before 
the astonished group stood, convulsed with laughter, the figure of— 

CuarLes Ratrieton!!! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue brief interval of silent astonishment produced by the unex- 
pected apparition of Charles, was followed by a burst of merriment, 
not unworthy Jove’s laughter-loving court, on the mirth-echoing 
heights of Olympus. His appearance needs little explanation. His 
happy humor had suggested the little divertisement, while the 
party on the previous night were planning a visit tothe mountain and 
hut as the morrow’s pastime. Ever ready for any exploit that pro- 
mised amusement, his fertile fancy quickly revolved the design, which 
an equally ready talent enabled him so happily to execute. As the 
occupant of the hut was absent at the time from the vicinity, he had 
no difficulty in the accomplishment of his freak. Feigning illness, 
and prevailing upon his friends to leave him behind—the most dif- 
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ficult part of the task—no sooner had they gone, than following the 
landlord over another course, he reached the hut, installed himself in 
his new character, and found time 


“* His spells and vessels to provide, 
His charms and every thing beside,” 


long before the tardy progress of the others had accomplished the walk. 
We have seen how successfully he acquitted himself. But he had 
effected more than he intended, or was even then aware, so strangely 
had some portions of his predictions tallied with truth. He did not 
anticipate so serious a reception of his joke. Dighton still regarded 
him with a half offended and suspicious air, as Charles exclaimed— 

“ What, Dighton! displeased? knowing your love of such pranks, 
I thought to have gratified you more than any. You did not like my 
yery flattering predictions 1 Come, come, mere badinage, my dear 
sir; I did it but to give effect to the scene—a little meat-axe rhetoric, 
I thought, would sprinkle it with that precious spicy seasoning, yclept 
variety, and give an orthodox—flash—crash—thunder-and-lightning 

Minish to it; and then your irreverent address to so august a tri- 

‘bunal!—I own I cherished a little malice prepense, but you have 
seen too much of the world to take umbrage at such innocent spite. 
Votre pardon mon ami ?” 

“ Willingly granted,” returned Dighton, evidently feeling the neces- 
sity of appearing gay and unconcerned,—“ I acknowledge that your 
great partiality alittle disconcerted me. I am jealous of any impeach- 
ment of my reputation even in jest. I was a fool, though, to feel so,” 
he continued, regaining his usual hilarity, and relishing the joke 
in spite of himself, “’pon my soul you managed it well; one would 
have supposed you had been a connoisseur in ‘ poisoned entrails,’ and 
all the nondescript contents of witches’ cauldrons, all your life !” 

“ A veritable Meg Merriles,” added Laura; “ but what says the 
lovely Sycorax of her own destiny? Come, brother; a few more 
lines a la broomstick.” 

“Nay, sister; don’t you know that the physician relishes not his 
own nostrums, or the cook, even, his savory dishes ; it is so through life, 
from the kitchen up. Yet to gratify you, 


I'll e’en endeavour to rehearse 

My destiny in gentle verse; 

Turning the page of Fate, I view, 

A silken thread of golden hue— 

The ‘ thread of life’-—a long, clear line 
Untangled on the spool of Time. 


“Ah! ah!” said Laura, as Charles paused, “ spur on your Pegasus, 
brother, and read the rest. That spool of untangled thread I sup- 
pose is the emblem of your past happy life, and you are alarmed at 
some unlooked for knot : a love-knot, no doubt. You are to be caught at 
last, nothing but that would daunt you, [know. Confess that the pros- 
pect is obscure.” 

“Very,” rejoined Charles, peering anxiously inhishand. “I may 
say very obscure. I can scarcely make out the rest, but 1 see some- 
thing about, happy dog . . . thread twirling off the spool. . . fair 
hearts breaking . . . passing unscathed . . . never told their loves 
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. . . sighing in vain... . Ah! the last two linesare plain enough ; per- 
haps they may furnish some clue. Listen,— 


Did all fair hearts, one huge heart make, 
In sighs for thee, ’twould vainly break !” 


All admired Charles’ ingenious concatenation of ideas, yet ex- 
pressed some misgivings as to the truth of his reading. He was pro- 
ceeding to show how utterly impossible it would be for any unlucky 
love-knot to turn up in his destiny, as the party arrived at a little spring, 
near which, to their agreeable surprise, a light banquet was spread, 
in compliance with instructions, which Dighton’s forethought had 
suggested. Charles was in high glee at the success of his plot, and 
though it left a deep impression upon each, all, for the present, 
mingled in the festivity. The inn had afforded but a humble repast, 
yet the circumstances made it welcome: we must not pause to relate 
all the pretty compliments that circled around ; the courtly and spark- 
ling speeches of Dighton; the mild and eloquent remarks of Alston ; 
the expressions of pleasure and gratitude on the part of Lucy; or even 
the humorous drafts which Charles made upon his Muse, to enliven) 
the hour. All seemed merry except Morton, and he, perhaps, was” 
still musing upon the scene at the cave. 

It was nearly night ere they were again en route homeward. 
“Mr. Morton,” said Laura, rallying upon his moody depression of 
spirits, as they found themselves alone—‘‘ You do injustice to our 
merry company, and the sweet smiles of dame nature, by your 
sad humour. Look! Look!” she continued, as the picturesque form 
of a hunter, springing upon a rock below them, and sending the echoes 
of his bugle far and near, added a new and beautiful feature to the 
landscape. ‘“ Pray, what dire mischief are you plotting, or what 
heinous sins are gnawing your conscience, that you look so wo-be- 
gone at such a time as this! I fear 1 must summons the rattling spi- 
rits of the gay Mr. Dighton to aid me in amusing you.” 

“T crave pardon, Miss Rattleton. If I seem sad, my looks belie 
my heart. I assure you I appreciate the charms around me; per- 
haps the more, that I say the less; and the society is that I would 
have selected from all the world. Iam a sad castle-builder, and mo- 
ments like this, with kind friends near, to whom we may look with 
confidence for sympathy, conjure up a thousand scenes of felicity, 
utopian Edens, whose very transparency betrays their emptiness, 
and produces a chillness of feeling when contrasted with the earthly, 
alloyed enjoyments, that all our past expérience and the history of 
all mankind, tell us, we must alone expect. You must not though 
take me for a dull dreamer ; my temperament is naturally happy and 
buoyant, disposed to look upon life as a sweet parterre; and to ex- 
tract the honey alone from its flowers. I imagine that, under certain 
circumstances, no one would enjoy life more than I. Yet my fate 
has been a changeful one; my early history and my birth even un- 
known to me, an orphan, and though blessed with one who has well 
performed a parent’s part, yet I have never known a mother’s or a 
sister’s love, or met with one, in whom I could repose confidence and 
claim sympathy in return. The sweets of true social intercourse and 
friendly love, I have ever thought the only blessings really worth 
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living for. Indeed in the disinterested love and mutual confidence of 
two young hearts, there seem a somethisfg, more of heaven than earth. 
I have associated much in the gay world, and call hundreds, friend, 
in the wordly meaning of the title ; yet have I felt utterly alone—and 
wanting that bosom friend, even of my own sex, there must ever be 
a blank, a chaos that robs life of half its attractions and embitters the 
few that remain.” 

Laura felt half disposed to laugh at Morton’s unlooked for speech, 
but his serious tone checked her humor. “ The pleasures we most 
desire,” she rejoined, “if granted, might prove the sources of the 
keenest misery. Perhaps you are fortunate, Mr. Morton, in not hay- 
ing met such a being. How could you support the loss, to which you 
would be hourly liable ?—how would your heart bear the anguish of 
misplaced confidence !—how could you brook coldness and ingratitude, 
where you expected affection and truth, and such is too often the only 
return for generous confidence ; and were your selection to fall upon 
one of my own sex, the consequences might be still greater,” she 
added, smilingly. 

“Most certainly, Miss Laura, with increased means and capa- 
bilities of enjoyment, our exposures to disappointment and pain 
areaugmented ; but would you have one grow up in ignorance, because 
an enlightened and cultivated intellect may awaken aspirations and 
desires that can never be realized ; because what we learn may pro- 
duce misery, in teaching us how little, after all, we can know ? Would 
you foregothe attractions of the rose, in base dread of itsthorns ? Would 
you be like the wretch, who rather than fear a hell, would lie down 
and die, body and soul, as the brute ?” 

“You misunderstand me,” replied Laura; “1 advanced no such 
ignoble thought. I have been taught that a wise and beneficent Pro- 
vidence controls all for our good, and if we have no friends, why 
should we not remember that it is better to want them, than that the 
heart should be wounded in finding those false, whom we had loved as 
true? So much for friendship—now for love, and simply: Is it not 
better not to love, than to love vainly? Youremember Cowley’s fa- 
miliar lines,” she continued, her gay humor getting tired of grave 
argument— 


abe wate pain to love itis, and’t is a pain that pain to miss, ae 
But of all pains, the greatest pain, is to love and love in vain. 


“ Yet,” said Morton, in the same earnest tone, “‘ who would forego 
the joys springing from a pure attachment Who would calmly re- 
solve never to love, from the fear that his affection might gain no 
return? No! It is a redeeming trait in our nature, that the vilest, 
that all, have at times visions of some bright object, for whom they 
feel the heart, with all its callous searings, can still find springs of 
ardent love, of generous affection ; an affection that would endear its 
object even more than their own selfish selves. What is life, but for 
reciprocated love What emotion incites so powerfully to noble and 
herculean deeds? What will so triumphantly ride down all opposition 
in the accomplishment of its ends? Campbell beautifully describes 
the forlorn condition of Eden even—unblest with social companion- 
ship.” 
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“ And Burns,” said Laura, “has taken up the same theme, in his 
couplet— 


* What signifies the life o’ man, 
An ’t were na for the lasses O! 


What poet indeed has not sung such asong? Butreally, Mr. Morton, 
one would take you for an envoy-extraordinary from the court of 
Cupid, you enter so diplomatically, and discourse so earnestly, upon 
the dangerous matters of love. No one can talk as you do, and be 
heart-whole. You need my assistance in something—Lucy, perhaps ; 
I hope my poor cousin has not infringed the eighth command at 
your expense. Alas! she is one of those unfortunate beings, ‘ who 
meaning no mischief, do it all.’ Well as I know Lucy, I cannot ac- 
count for the interest she seemed to feel in you, almost intuitively, 
on our first meeting, and which has not decreased by any means 
since. Your own voice, too, always falls in its cadence, and your 
smiles, so rare, are called into play, when with her. Really ! what 
with Mr. Morton and Mr. Alston, I shall tremble for my own claim 
upon Lucy. How isit, Mr. Morton !—you look at this moment just as 
I should imagine Hinda to have appeared upon the banks of ‘Oman’s 
green water,’ singing, ‘ How sweetly does the moon beam smile, to- 
night upon yon leafy isle.’ ” 

“You are not. mistaken,” rejoined Henry, “in regard to my ad- 
miration of Miss Staughton. From the first moment of our meeting, 
she won my esteem, my love indeed, but only as a brother might 
regard a sister. She can never be to me that one idolized object, of 
whom I have dreamed from earliest years, as the chief joy of life. 
Did I wish it otherwise, I feel myself greatly unworthy the pure 
love of such a being. You may imagine my fancies, Miss Laura, 
visionary, perhaps silly—yet while unrealized I cannot be happy.” 

“Indeed, sir,” returned Laura, “so far from thinking such feel- 
ings beneath or unworthy manly dignity, 1 regard them as the 
noblest mark of a noble and true breast. I could not trust the man 
who despised such sentiments. Yet, that your dreams are too idéal 
Ican but think. The little, paltry annoyances of life will so obtrude 
and affect the most stoical, that such pictures live but in the fancy.” 

“Say not so! my picture is not idéal, there does live such an one. 
If my dear Miss Rattleton will pardon my presumption 

“ Their lives such an one!” reéchoed Laura, archly, and with a 
provoking dullness, unable to restrain her habit of teasing—‘* Won- 
derful alchymist ! you have discovered at last the true philosopher’s 
stone; a moral gem, whose dazzling radiance throws an Egyptian 
mantle over the golden dross and sparkling jewels of Golconda! 
Happy being we 

“Miss Rattleton, I beseech you, banish your raillery. This mo- 
ment I feel as one of the most interesting of my life. My happiness 
hangs upon your words! Forgive me if e 

“ Hangs upon my words !—Forgive you!—what? I assure you, 
you may command my warmest influence, though indeed you over- 
rate it. Lucy wa 


“T implore you for a moment’s serious hearing. From the first 
day of our acquaintance, I s 


“ T saw it, sir,” rejoined Laura. ‘ You have before acknowledged 
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it ; you may depend upon my aid, though I cannot promise success. 
Lucy is indeed a gem, but many have sought her in vain. I shall 
almost worship him who is able to win the prize. But see! see!” 
she exclaimed, as the call of the bugle again startled them, and a 
noble deer stood for an instant upon a distant eminence, and then 
as suddenly plunged into the forest. Morton’s eyes followed hers 
for a moment, when, with a passionate air, he was again about to 
speak, as Dighton joined them. 

“A noble sight, Miss Rattleton,” said he ; and turning to Henry, 
who stood half embarrassed, mortified and angry at his intrusion— 
“You appear to take great interest in the sport, my dear Morton. 
The game was bravely followed, yet as bravely baffled the pursuers.” 
Henry was replying, as Lucy and Alston drew near. Charles had 
been rallying them, upon the sibyl’s predictions to them of happi- 
ness, and at that moment glanced from one to the other, with so 
significant a look, that a new light seemed to break upon the mind 
of Lucy. Never, until this moment, had it occurred to her, that her 
undisguised interest in Mr. Alston’s society, might give just grounds 
for erroneous conclusions in the minds of her friends, and perhaps in 
the noble bosom of Alston himself. An expression of pain, almost 
of conscious guilt, appeared in her countenance, with the reflection, 
how futile such expectations must be. It vanished, however, almost 
in the same minute, as she again thought of the little probability or 
even possibility of her—even did she desire it—awakening any senti- 
ment, other than kind friendship, in his heart. Her conduct though 
still smote her, and she looked anxiously round, as if for the means 
of at once atoning for her error. Charles’ quick eye caught and in- 
terpreted the glance, and he hastened to her relief. ‘ Morton,” he 
cried, in a humorous tone, “Miss Staughton is enamored of yonder 

lant. Look! upon that narrow ledge above us! She speaks you 
capable of chivalrous and gallant deeds ; quick !—prove her boast— 
lay the floweret at the lady’s feet—and I, as sovereign umpire, bestow 
upon you her fair hand for the rest of our homeward walk. It will 
be at Alston’s expense, to be sure, but I have a wish for his society 
myself. Stop, gentlemen!” he added, as the others were following 
Henry up the craggy ascent, “Mr. Morton is the chosen knight.” 
He quickly gained the dangerous height, and was leaning over to 
grasp the plant, as a miniature fell from his bosom, and hung sus- 
pended for a moment, ere he hastily replaced it. 

“You see, Miss Rattleton,” said Dighton, ‘“‘ my friend has not done 
gallant deeds for naught. Could you but see the original of that 
sweet fair one; England holds not a prettier, or a nobler.” 

“ What!” cried Laura, with surprise—* What mean you, sir?” 

“What meanI?”’ Miss Rattleton. ‘“‘Whataquestion! What but 
a well merited tribute to my friend’s prowess. Why! ’tis but one 
of many, and yet I think it the most valued. Faith! I fear the poor 
fellow has paid a heavy price for the trinket. Many though envy 
him, and I hope he will yet be the happiest of the happy. While in 
England, had he not been my friend, Henry Morton, | should have 
envied him the admiration he every where gained. But happily he 
is blest with a goodly share of inconstancy—a valuable trait in a 
gentleman’s character, Miss Rattleton—he is verf susceptible, but 
his love affairs are soon over; all sighs, ardor and everlasting love 
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to-day, and heart-whole to morrow.” And thus Dighton run on, in 
his malicious, yet apparently frank and flattering encomiums upon 
his friend’s merits, and secretly enjoying Laura’s surprise, embarrass- 
ment and pain. She herself seemed half to regret her late banter- 
ing, and half to congratulate herself upon it. The flower was in 
Morton’s hand. A third blast of the bugle, now very near, startled 
them. He had but half recovered his upright position, and trembled 
so much that the ladies shrieked with fear. The ledge upon which 
he was standing, was a narrow ridge rising almost vertically from 
the point where they stood, and extending to an indefinite distance, 
until it gradually widened, sunk, and fell into the general level of the 
mountain, on either side. At the sound of the bugle, the form of a 
deer was seen bounding precipitously along the narrow parapet; the 
cries of the pursuit and the shrieks of the ladies urged him on, with 
blinded and maddened speed; Morton was unnoticed—the bodies 
met—the ledge was clear—and rolling down the precipice, Henry 
fell, with the struggling deer, at the feet of the frightened Lucy. 

“ Thank God!” she cried, leaning over him, “ he still breathes.” 
And before any could help, her unaided strength had dragged the 
adventurous youth apart from the animal. The poor girl blamed 
herself as the cause of all the mischief, and bewailed her unhappy 
lot, as one of pain to herself and misfortune to all who loved her. 
As Laura and the others hastened to the spot, Dighton put them 
aside, and begged Charles to take charge of the ladies, while he 
succored his friend. He soon relieved their fears, by informing 
them that Henry had sustained no material injury, save some slight 
fractures, and that he would probably be well again in a few days. 
A litter was quickly provided and borne by the hunters, who had 
now come up in pursuit of their prey—they soon reached the inn 
with saddened hearts. Dighton’s anxious care of his friend won the 
thanks and applause of all. He watched incessantly by his side, ex- 
cept when relieved by Lucy, for he would permit no other assistance. 
Lucy was glad in the charge, for she still called herself the unhappy 
cause of the accident ; but had the circumstances been very different, 
and had he been any other, no kinder, or more willing nurse, could 
have been found. Where sickness and distress called for succor, 
Lucy was to be seen. In travelling, her generous bounty won 
“ blessings on her sweet face” from the lips of the roving mendicant, 
and at home, she was the first in every object of mercy and charity. 
More often seen in the humble cottage, than the lighted hall; more 
happy in the poor boy’s grateful smile, than the gay courtier’s honied 
flatterings. ‘Though times of intense excitement ruffled the calm 
resignation of her spirit, and called forth a moment’s involuntary 
complaint, she lived not for herself. Her life knew no selfish 
thoughts, or provisions for her own pleasure, but made the joys of 
others her sole end and study. She had felt the truth of the verse— 
‘ to bless, is to be blest,’ and had gleamed the whitest star, in many 
of those humble scenes of unobtrusive benevolence, of which the 
poet speaks, in those pretty lines,— 


“ Angels, when mercy’s mandate wing’d their flight, 
Hag stopt to dwell with pleasure on the sight ! 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WHAT iS BEAUTY? 
BY OR1LONTS, 


Wuat is Beauty? Ask the blushing rose! 
“ Beauty,” it answers, “ is my dower, 
In every leaf that folds my heart it glows, 

But withers in an hour!” 


What is Beauty? Ask the bubble bright! 
‘‘ Than mine,” it answers, ‘‘ none was erst;” 
Yet while the glittering vision gives delight, 
The airy thing has burst. 


What is Beauty? Ask the seven-hued bow! 
“In me,” it answers, “ see its form !”’ 

Brief-while the pageant glads our sight below, 
Born of the Sun and Storm! 


What is Beauty? Ask the dolphin dying; 
“ Beauty?” it gasps—‘‘ my fading hue ;’ 

Each shade the rose or rainbow tints outvieing, 
Fades swiftly from the view ! 


What is Beauty? Ask the dew-drop gem: 
“In me,” it says, “ behold its dawn ;” 

** No pearl more bright on eastern diadem :” 
The sun breaks forth—’tis gone! 


What is Beauty? ’T isa fading rose, 
A bubble bursting on the sight ; 

A rainbow ever paling while it glows, 

The dolphin’s hues amid its dying throes; 
A dew-drop in the light. 


THE ORIGIN OF SLAVE LABOR IN GEORGIA. 


BY WILLIAM BACON STEVENS. 


One of the peculiar features which marked the settlement of 
Georgia, was the inhibition of slavery. It is my design in this 
paper to inquire—l1st, into the reasons which influenced the Trustees 
in laying such a restriction; and 2d, into the causes which produced 
its abrogation. 

The principal views which, more than any others, led to the esta- 
blishment of this Province, were—Ilst, to form a barrier between 
South Carolina and the Spanish settlements ; 2d, to provide for poor 
but honest persons; and 3d, to establish a wine and silk-growing 
colony. 

It ai thought by the Trustees that neither of these designs could 
be secured if slavery was introduced. They reasoned, that nothing 
but a free white colony could arrest the incursions of the savages and 
Spaniards ; that plantations of great extent, widely separated, with 
a large negro population, and but few whites, would be no effectual 
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obstacles, because the blacks could be easily seduced from their mas- 
ters, who were too feeble and scattered to resist. 

The Governor of St. Augustine, by virtue, as he said, of mandates 
from Spain, proclaimed freedom and protection to all negroes who 
should join his standard, and a regiment was actually formed of run- 
aways, clothed, fed and equipped like the royal troops, with subaltern 
and field officers of their own color. It was known also, that emis- 
saries from Florida had frequently been found tampering with the 
blacks on the frontier settlements, enticing them to desertion, insur- 
rection and blood. From these facts they argued, that should negroes 
be introduced into Georgia, that which had taken place at the distance 
of Carolina, would be still more likely to occur in a district so proxi- 
mate as this, and therefore it would be no protection to our neighbor 
on the North, and only peril its own existence by throwing it, with 
such internal materials, into the very arms of the Spaniards. 

But though they regarded this as a strong argument, they built up 
a further defence of the prohibition, from the character of the set- 
tlers, and the grants which had been made tothem. Their reasons 
under this general head, may be reduced to the following: 1st. Its 
expense, which the poor emigrant would be entirely unable to sustain, 
either in the first cost of a negro, or his subsequent keeping. 2d. Be- 
cause it would induce idleness and render labor degrading. 3d. Be- 
cause the settlers being freeholders of only fifty acre lots, requiring 
but one or two extra hands for their cultivation, the German servants 
would be a third more profitable than the blacks. Upon the last ori- 
ginal design, I have mentioned, in planting this colony, they also 
based an argument against their admission, viz., that the cultivation of 
silk and wine, demanding skill and nicety, rather than strength and 
endurance of fatigue, the whites were better calculated for such labor 
than the slaves. ‘These were the prominent arguments, drawn from 
the various considerations of internal and external policy, which in- 
fluenced the Trustees in making this prohibition. Many of them, 
however, had but a temporary bearing ; none stood the test of expe- 
rience. In inquiring into the causes which led to the abrogation of 
this obnoxious feature, I shall endeavor to establish the propriety and 
absolute necessity of the change upon three several grounds. 
1st. That the white servants not only failed to answer the expecta- 
tions of the Trustees, but were positively injurious. 2d. The low 
condition to which this state of things reduced the province; and 
3d. That on the withdrawal of the prohibition, the colony imme- 
diately became populous and flourishing. 

Recurring to the early settlers, we find many white servants who 
came hither, attached to those in moderate circumstances, or who 
were indented to the Trustees for various terms, consisting of Welch, 
English and Germans, males and females, families and individuals. 
On arriving in Georgia, their service was sold for the term of inden- 
ture, or apportioned to the inhabitants by the magistrates, as their 
necessities required. The sum which they brought when thus bid off, 
varied from £2 to <£6, besides an annual tax of £1 for five years to 
defray the expense of their voyage. On the expiration of their inden- 
tures, they received, if they had served their masters faithfully, a small 
portion of land, and were then thrown upon their own resources. 
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The limited number of these, and their early unwillingness to con- 
tinue in a servile condition, left the grants without the means of effi- 
cient cultivation, and the evils of the scheme became speedily appa- 
rent. Two years had not elapsed since the landing of Oglethorpe, 
before many complaints originated from this cause, and in the summer 
of 1735, a petition, signed by seventeen freeholders, setting forth the 
unprofitableness of white servants, and the necessity for negroes, was 
carried by Mr, Hugh Sterling to the Trustees, who, however, resented 
the appeal as an insult to their honor. 

In arepresentation made to the Hon. Trustees on the 1st September, 
1737, by the grand jury, they declare, “‘ that the great want of servants 
in this town and county, doth render the freeholders thereof incapable 
of proceeding with proper vigor in cultivating their lands;” and 
three years after, in a paper entitled, “‘ A state of the Province of 
Georgia, attested upon oath in the Court of Savannah, November 
10th, 1740,” signed by twenty-four of the most respectable settlers, 
this language is used: “ We humbly conceive, nothing could be a 
greater inducement to the cultivation of the land, than that the Hon. 
Trustees would please to import yearly, so long as they see good, a 
number of English or Welch servants, such as are used to hard labor 
in the country, and strangers to London, to be contracted with in 
England, to serve the Trustees five years.” These requests were but 
partially complied with. Speaking of sixty-one Germans, brought 
over by one vessel, Rev. Mr. Bolzius says: ‘‘ One and twenty grown 
persons are picked out at Savannah, partly by the magistrates, partly 
by the people, having paid £6, and the rest, being forty souls, mostly 
bakers, millers, shoemakers ; some women and ten children, are sent 
to one place, (Ebenezer,) where I endeavored to accommodate them 
in the best manner | was able. No more than nineteen husbandmen 
could be supplied with servants, each with one servant, and some of 
these with small families.” This is an interesting fact, as it shows 
that though numerically the reinforcement was large, it was physi- 
cally small, but nineteen efficient laborers out of a party of sixty-one. 
Nor would it be a very difficult matter to prove, upon the strict prin- 
ciples of political economy, that such an accession was rather a burden 
than a benefit. The paucity of even this questionable help was still 
further lessened by constant refusals to fulfil the terms of contract, 
and by desertions, as many escaped to Carolina, and thus weakened 
the colony in the available means of agriculture and defence. Even 
the German servants, so lauded as faithful and efficient assistants, so 
often pointed to as the patterns of industry and sobriety—even these 
were complained of by Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Meyer as being “ refrac- 
tory, filled with ideas of liberty, clandestinely quitting their masters,” 
who, he says, in many instances, “‘ were compelled to resort to cor- 
poreal chastisement, or other summary methods to bring them to obe- 
dience.” Hon. James Habersham, President of His Majesty’s Coun- 
cil, and during the absence of Sir James Wright, Governor of the 
Colony, whose high moral integrity gives weight to every remark 
from his pen, says, of the unprofitableness of white servants, in a let- 
ter to his uncle Joseph in London, dated June 19th, 1739—** Though 
the people have been as industrious as possible, they are not able to 
live, for I believe there is not an instance of one planter in the 
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colony, that can support his family with his own produce. Besides, 
the sun is so extremely hot here in the summer, that no white man 
can stay in the field the best part of the day. All that come to settle 
here are put into a wilderness which they have to clear before they 
can plant it, which is so intolerably costly with white hands, that I 
have heard some affirm, that to clear our good land—which is swamp 
—effectually with them, would cost almost as much as they could buy 
land for in some parts of England;” and writing to General Ogle- 
thorpe at Frederica, May Ist, 1741, he remarks: ‘ You are not insen- 
sible, honored sir, that from the great wages of servants and monthly 
hands, upon the present footing, it is impossible, I think, from expe- 
rience, to live comfortably,” or “ to defray the expense; I mean to 
pay 25s. per month for a laborer, and to feed him so that he may be 
able to do a day’s work. Possibly could we hire servants as farmers 
do in England, for £4 or £5 per annum, planting might do. But 
these men and maid servants are scarce, and not only so, but ignorant 
and saucy. If I was ever so intent upon settling a farm now, I don’t 
know where I could purchase or hire, at any reasonable rate, one 
servant of either sex. Alas! honored sir, what musta poor, friend- 
less man do, with his wife and children settled upon fifty acres of 
land, perhaps pine barren, but suppose it the best, without either 
servants to help clear, or steers to plow the ground.” The views en- 
tertained by this accurate observer, were corroborated by a publica- 
tion entitled, “‘ A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of 
Georgia,’ published in 1741, in which it is stated, that the clearing 
and cultivation of new lands originated fevers and diseases of various 
kinds, “‘ which brought on to many cessation both from work and 
life.” And so general were these disorders, that during the hot sea- 
son, which lasts from March till October, hardly one half of the ser- 
vants or working people were ever able to do their masters or them- 
selves the least service, and the yearly sickness of each servant, gene- 
rally speaking, cost his master as much as would have maintained a 
negro for four years.” But to close the testimony on this point, viz. 
“that white servants not only failed to answer the expectation of the 
Trustees, but were positively injurious,” I will only quote from a 
letter of Rev. Mr. Zouberbuhler to Rev. Dr. Bearcroft, written 
August 8th, 1748, after more than fifteen years’ trial of the experi- 
ment, in which he declares: “ I cannot learn, nor do I know any 
planters, that have employed servants in cultivating lands, that have 
found them advantageous. On the contrary, I have heard frequent 
complaints, that servants so employed, have rather been an expense 
than a benefit.” 

The low condition to which this failure of the white servants, and 
the prohibition of the black, reduced the colony, and which I have 
mentioned as the second cause for the removal of the restriction, 
will be made abundantly evident from public despatches, from private 
letters, and from printed documents. 

As a consequence of the inability of the settlers to procure ade- 
quate help, the lands granted them remained uncleared, and even 
those which the temporary industry of the first occupants prepared, 
remained uncultivated, for the people, leaving their unfurrowed 
fields, clustered about the town, ekeing out a beggarly subsistence, by 
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such handicraft as they were partially acquainted with, or else living 
upon the Trustees’ stores. The silk and wine, which were to have 
been the staple productions of the colony, failed through want of 
encouragement ; the planting of indigo was mostly abandoned; the 
preparing lumber for export became impossible, because, say the 
freeholders, in a representation made to the Trustees, December 9th, 
1738, ‘‘ We cannot manufacture it for a foreign market, but at double 
the expense of other colonies, as, for instance, the river of May, 
which is but twenty miles from us, with the allowance of negroes, 
load vessels with that commodity at one half the price that we can 
do.” Every profitable employment therefore which would have 
lengthened the cords, and strengthened the stakes of the colony, 
was neglected; discontent supplied the place of labor, and rebel- 
lion well nigh followed. For these reasons there accumulated 
on the Trustees’ hands a body of idle, clamorous, mischief-making 
men, who occupied their time in declaiming against the very govern- 
ment whose charity both fed and clothed them. So great was this, 
that, in 1739, the Trustees gave orders for “ striking off the store all 
such as having had time to cultivate their lands, had neglected them, 
a measure which strengthened still more the popular indignation 
against this corporation. Writing to Mr. John Brownfield in Frede- 
rica, February 10th, 1739, Mr. Habersham says: ‘“‘ Now a word for 
the poor people of Savannah. They are really some of them in want, 
and must, I believe, leave the colony. Every thing appears worse 
and worse, rather than any tokens of amendment. [If this sore chas- 
tisement only starves the idlers away it will be a matter of joy, but I 
am afraid the industrious must suffer, the torrent bearing so very hard 
against us that they cannot stem it. Captain Thomson has carried 
away near thirty souls, men, women and children, to Charleston and 
England. He sailed last night.” In another part of the same letter 
to his uncle Joseph, from which I have previously quoted, he remarks : 
“ The colony, without some proper remedies, must dwindle away into 
nothing, or at least be a mere garrison. Many are already gone 
to other provinces to seek their bread, and those who remain have 
laid out their all.” In a communication made to the Trustees on the 
10th August, 1740, by David Douglass, William Sterling, and Thomas 
Baillie, they state, that “ the colony is reduced to one-sixth of its 
former number,” and that “ the few who remain were in a starving 
and despicable condition.” Nor can I believe, from the most diligent 
research, that this was much exaggerated ; the strong feelings under 
which they labored might have slightly tinged, but did not deeply 
color their remonstrance, and the private letters of Mr. Habersham, 
who was ever faithful to the interests of the Trustees, and who signed 
neither of the early petitions, confirms this description of the weak 
and languishing condition of the province. In one of his letters to 
General Oglethorpe, remarking upon the difficulty of poor people 
obtaining a subsistence without laborers to help them, he adds: 
“They droop under these difficulties, grow weary of the colony, get 
into idle and refractory company, from thence naturally to drinking, 
and which perhaps ends in the total ruin of themselves and families. 
Honored sir, this is no chimera of my own. I have seen too many 
sad instances to confirm me in the truth of it;” and in a letter to 
VOL, I, 19 
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Governor Beecher of Massachusetts, dated August 21st, 1741, Mr. 
Habersham further says: ‘‘ This colony, which has made so much 
talk abroad, is almost left desolate.” Mark the following strong lan- 
guage he employs when addressing Rev. Mr. Bolzius, September 
25th, 1747: “‘ The few remaining inhabitants here are so dispirited 
and heart-broken, that supposing any real encouragement could be 
proposed, I almost reckon it an impossibility to persuade them that 
any thing of this nature can be done, and he that would attempt it, 
would be looked upon rather as their enemy than their friend, and I 
must confess that things have had such a dreadful appearance for 
some time past, that rather than see the colony deserted, and brought 
to desolation, and the inhabitants reduced to want and beggary, I 
really wish the Trustees would have consented to the use of negroes, 
and was sorry to hear that they had written so warmly against them.” 
What can more strikingly illustrate the utter wretchedness of the 
colonists than that sentence of the above extract which shows that 
“he who would propose any thing for their encouragement, would 
be looked upon rather as an enemy than a friend?” and how deplo- 
rable must those be, when even hope, which, “ like Heaven’s sunbeam 
smiles on all,” does not send one ray of comfort into the thick gloom 
of their desolate condition! In a document sent to the Trustees, 9th 
December, 1738, and signed by one hundred and seventeen freehold- 
ers, it is said: ‘‘ Your Honors, we imagine, are not insensible of the 
number which have left this province, not being able to support them- 
selves or families any longer; and upon account of the present estab- 
lishment, not above two or three persons, except those brought on 
charity, and sent by you, have come here for the space of two years 
past, either to settle land or encourage trade;” and in a published 
article, directed to General Oglethorpe by the Plain Dealer, (supposed 
by some to be Doctor Tailfer,) the state of affairs is thus mournfully 
depicted: “ As to the colony, the deferring hitherto the necessary 
relief, has already too tragically affected it, by dispersing a great part 
of the inhabitants; the remainder, in a languishing condition, are 
supported more with faint hopes, and a continued reliance on the 
honor of the nation and the Trustees, than with victuals; while want 
and meagre famine guard the door of many, and render them equally 
incapable to stay or go. The town, so beautifully situated, to the 
honor of the contriver, bearing the most visible signs of decay and 
mortality before it is fully born ; and the once cultivated plantations, 
now overgrown with weeds and brush, are so many ‘ hic jacets’ of 
such and such persons and families. I wish it were possible to draw 
a veil over this tragic scene, but, sir, our case is more claimant than a 
thousand tongues, and will reach the ears and pierce the hearts of 
every true Briton.” And, say the gentlemen who wrote the “ true 
and historical narrative of the colony in Georgia, from its settlement 
to 1741, when the denial to the representation made by the one 
hundred and seventeen freeholders, came over, the people left the 
colony in such numbers that the province of South Carolina was 
overspread with them, and in and about the town of Charleston alone, 
this autumn, (2. e. 1738,) above fifty Georgians died in misery and 
want, most of whom were buried at the public charge.” Bya return 
made to the Trustees in 1739, there were but one hundred and nine 
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freeholders in Savannah, notwithstanding there had been sent over 
by the Trustees alone, in the six preceding years, one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-three persons. In this debilitated state the 
colony continued for several years, its strength daily weakened by 
the desertion of servants, and the removal of settlers ; its public and 
private buildings falling into decay, and its inhabitants clamorous for 
redress, and irritated by penury. Not only was this decline visible 
in Savannah, but it existed in every part of the province, as is evi- 
denced by the authority of the magistrates, who, in a letter to Mr. 
Martyn, Secretary of the Board, states that the whole inhabitants of 
Augusta, who have had negroes among them for some years past, 
declare, that if they cannot obtain that liberty they will remove to the 
Carolina side, and many others of late, finding us strenuous to see 
the Trustees’ orders fulfilled, express themselves in the same strain.” 
Thus this colony, once the pride of the philanthropic, the object of 
so many hopes, and the theme of so much eulogy, was pining in 
misery, and gasping for vitality, even under the eye of its great foun- 
der, and within seven years of its first establishment. The low con- 
dition to which the settlement had been reduced by the failure of 
white servants, and the disallowance of black, is, I think, sufficiently 
evident from the proofs already presented, though much more, if ne- 
cessary, might be adduced. I will therefore pass to the third division 
of this topic, which is, that on the withdrawal of the prohibition, the 
colony immediately became populous and flourishing. 

For nearly fifteen years from 1735, the date of the first petition for 
negroes, the Trustees refused to listen to any similar representations, 
except to condemn them, and the law relating to negroes was, at one 
period, so rigidly enforced, that every one found in the place, unless 
speedily claimed, was sold back to Carolina. Stephens, in his Jour- 
nal, mentions two instances, the first in 1739, who brought £23 5s., 
and the second in 1741, for whom only £8 10s. was bid. In Decem- 
ber, 1738, nearly all the freeholders united in addressing a communi- 
cation to this body, setting forth the state of the colony, and the 
absolute necessity of some change to repair its ruinous condition. 
One of the remedies proposed was—and I quote their own language— 
“ The use of negroes, with proper limitations, which, if granted, 
would both occasion great numbers of white people to come here, 
and also to render us capable to subsist ourselves by raising provi- 
sions upon our lands, until we could make some produce fit for export, 
in some measure to balance our importations.”” In opposition to these 
tenets, counter petitions were drawn up at Darien and Ebenezer, the 
former dated January 3, 1739, the latter, March 13, 1739, strongly 
disapproving their introduction, and urging the Trustees to persist in 
their refusal. Stephens, in his peculiar language, says: “ In this 
whole affair Darien led up the dance, though there were not wanting 
others ready to follow them.” But these counter-petitioners, by whom 
the Trustees were so much strengthened in their persistance, were a 
very unfair criterion of judgment. The Highlanders at Darien de- 
rived great subsistence from furnishing the garrison and troops at 
Frederica with provisions, &c., and the Germans at Ebenezer were 
not only accustomed to the toils of husbandry at home, to which most 
of the English settlers were strangers, but, as Mr. Habersham says, 
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speaking of the impropriety of adducing them as examples, that per- 
sons can live comfortably on the present foundation—“ it ought to be 
remembered what great supplies they have had, and are frequently 
receiving, otherwise I am persuaded they could not have subsisted.””* 
On the 20th of June, 1739, the Trustees, through their Secre- 
tary, Mr. Martyn, replied to the freeholders of Savannah in condem- 
natory terms, asserting that they should deem themselves very unfit 
for the trust reposed in them by His Majesty, on his behalf, if they 
could be prevailed upon by such an irrational attempt, to give up a 
constitution framed with the greatest caution, for the preservation of 
liberty and property, and of which the laws against the use of slaves 
are “one of the surest foundations.” To give greater force to this 
denial, they removed from office two of the magistrates, viz. Henr 
Parker and Robert Gilbert, and appointed John Fallowfield and 
Thomas Jones in their places. But, as if even this was not sufficient, 
they still further declare, in a letter replicatory to the communication 
of Messieurs Grant, Douglass and Baillie, dated at the Georgia 
Office, March 245, 1740, “that they cannot and will not break 
into the constitution of the province by such an introduction of 
slavery in blacks.” In writing to General Oglethorpe, Mr. Ha- 
bersham, whose views coincided with those of the Trustees, but whose 
eyes had been opened to the fallacy of their scheme, says, “I once 
thought it was unlawful to keep negro slaves, but I am now induced 
to think God may have a higher end in permitting them to be brought 
to this Christian country, than merely to support their masters. Many 
of the poor slaves in America have already been made freemen of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and possibly a time may come, when many 
thousands may embrace the Gospel, and thereby be brought into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. These and other considera- 
tions appear to plead strongly for a limited use of negroes, for while 
we can buy provisions in Carolina cheaper than we can here, no one 
will be induced to plant much.” None of these things, however, 
moved the Trustees, and the people, unable longer to endure such re- 
strictions, gradually assumed the responsibility of violating their in- 
junctions. The terms of many of the white servants having nearly ex- 
pired, and those who had further service to perform, mostly refusing 
tocomply with their contracts, and as the urgent requests preferred to 
Oglethorpe and the Trustees, for an additional supply, well nigh 
failed, several of the bolder sort hired negroes from the Carolina 
planters, who, incase of trouble, came over and claimed them as their 
property. This plan being found secure, the periods of hire were 
extended to a life-time, and a hundred years, the full price of the 
negro being paid, on condition that the former master was to appear 
in their behalf, in case of seizure. In addition to this finesse, many 
families from the adjoining state moved into the province, particularly 
into the southern portion, with their negroes, and when molested, 
threatened to leave the colony, which many of themdid. These pro- 
ceedings coming to the knowledge of the Trustees, they severely re- 
primanded the magistrates for their negligence, and commanded them 
at once to put an end to these illicit encroachments. To this the 











* Letter to Oglethorpe, August 1, 1741. 
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President and Assistants replied, in a letterto Mr. Secretary Martyn, 
Oct. 2, 1747: ‘“‘ We are afraid, sir, from what you have wrote in 
relation to negroes, that the Honorable Trustees have been misin- 
formed as to our conduct relating thereto; for we can with great 
assurance assert, that this Board has always acted an uniform part in 
discouraging the use of negroes in this colony, well knowing it to be 
disagreeable to the Trustees, as well as contrary to an act existing 
for the prohibition of them, and always gave it in charge to those 
whom we had put in possession of lands, not to attempt the introduc- 
tion or use of negroes ; but, notwithstanding our great caution, some 
people from Carolina, soon after settling lands on the little Ogeechee, 
found means of bringing and employing a few negroes on the said 
lands, some time before it was discovered to us, upon which they 
thought it high time to withdraw them for fear of being seized, and 
soon after withdrew themselves and families out of the colony, which 
appears to us at present, to be the resolution of divers others.” But 
these gentlemen exhibited a different aspect to the colonists; they 
stimulated ‘their clamors, and secretly connived at the constant ac- 
cession of negroes. This is abundantly proved by letters of Mr. 
Dobell in June and July, 1746, (who appears from Messieurs Haber- 
sham and Bolzius’ remarks to be an honest, upright man,) in which 
he openly accuses them of duplicity and dissimulation. These were 
written more than a year before the above paper was signed, and a 
note penned by the Hon. Colone! Alex. Heron, May 11, 1748, indi- 
cates that the same artifices were then practised by these officers, 
after stating that “his opinion is really for negroes, and that the 
colony will never come to any thing without them,” he boldly avers— 
“It is well known to every one in the colony, that negroes have been 
in and about Savannah for these several years past ; that the magis- 
trates knew and winked at it, and that their constant toast is, ‘ The 
one thing needful,’ by which is meant negroes.” Those who still 
adhered to the Trustees were the objects of peculiar rancour, and the 
leading men, both of New Inverness and Ebenezer, were traduced, 
threatened and persecuted. The whole province dwelt, as it were, 
on the brink of a volcano, whose intestine fires daily raged higher and 
fiercer, threatening at no distant period, a desolating eruption. In- 
deed, to such height had this turmoil reached, that the opponents of 
the negro scheme shrank from further contest with its advocates. 
Even Mr. Bolzius, one of the most determined supporters of the 
Trustees’ views, thus writes to them on the 3d of May, 1748: “ Things 
being now in such a melancholy state, I must humbly beseeeh your 
honors, not to regard any more our, or our friends’ petitions @gainst 
negroes.” In another official document, from the President and 
Assistants, bearing date May 4, 1748, they say—‘‘ Your Honors will 
perceive by the minutes of this Board, on the 30th of January and 
9th of February last, that abundance of people, inhabitants of South 
Carolina, did petition for lands in this colony,some of which we al- 
lowed, but such numbers following, we began to perceive ourselves 
in an error, finding that their designs were to use slaves, notwith- 
standing their repeated assurances that they had no such views, but 
would conform to the laws and customs of the colony. This occa- 
sioned us to put a stop to receiving any more petitions from the said 
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people, as will be more particularly seen in the aforementioned min- 
utes, since which, several families have found means to introduce 
themselves and slaves to the south part of the colony, without per- 
mission of this Board, who could not sit tamely, and see the laws so 
openly violated, without attempting proper methods to crush it in 
its beginnings.” They then state, that they were dissuaded from 
these measures by magistrate Horton, who assured them that such 
procedures would desolate the entire southern portion of the pro- 
vince, as, continues the document, “* Most of the inhabitants had 
resolved to petition, in a body, the Governor of South Carolina, for 
some convenient tract of land where they might all settle together, 
and have the liberty of using such laborers as were in their power to 
procure. The same resolutions seem to be very prevailing here, and 
many seem resolved to leave the colony, if the Trustees should be of 
the opinion that the use of negroes, under proper restriction, is still 
hurtful ;” and Mr. Habersham says, in a letter written on the 28th 
of the same month, “If the Trustees should frighten the people by 
seizing negroes, the colony would be ruined, or even worse may ensue, 
I mean a civil war.” In justice to the Trustees, however, itshould be 
remarked, that they were grossly deceived by their official organs here, 
and, as acontemporary writing to Oglethorpe well observes, that while 
they have things represented to them by artful and designing men, I 
fear their good intentions will be frustrated. Georgia will never 
flourish till they themselves see, orare truly informed of its situation.” 
The Rev. George Whitefield, the celebrated divine, and Mr. Haber- 
sham, were mainly instrumental in bringing the Trustees to relax 
this prohibition. Mr. Whitefield, as early as 1741, gave that body a 
most practical Jesson on his views, by planting a portion of land in 
Carolina—which he called Providence—with negro labor, bought and 
paid for as his own slaves, with the design of thereby supporting his 
Orphan House at Bethesda, in Georgia. The instrumentality of Mr. 
Habersham, at that time President of this celebrated Orphan House, 
was also important. For the private use, and at the special request 
of Rev. Mr. Bolzius, Mr. Habersham, in September, 1747, drew up 
a long communication, ably setting forth the actual position of 
affairs, and the means by which to remedy the distresses. A copy 
of this was sent to the Rev. Mr. Teigenhagen, German chaplain to 
his Majesty, who was so pleased with its ability and force, that he 
forwarded it to the Trustees, by whom it was taken into the most 
serious and deliberate consideration ; and the facts, arguments and 
appeals of that paper, were among the earliest causes of opening 
their eyes, and unstopping their ears, to the fearful and crying griev- 
ances of their political offspring. 

As a proof of their sincerity, Mr. Habersham was immediately ap- 
pointed one of the assistants, in the place of Mr. Mercer, though 
when informed that his long letter was before them, he feared lest its 
boldness and freedom should beget him their enmity and rebuke. 
Hardly one opponent of the negro plan now remained, and this “ ill- 
judged and Utopian scheme,” as Anderson terms it, in his British 
Commerce, was destined to give place to a new and more rational 
ordering of society. At this time purchases were openly made from 
the African traders, and both the magistrates and the people were 
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seizing every opportunity to obtain so desirable a boon. On the 
7th of July, 1749, Mr. Martyn, by order of the Trustees, wrote 
to the President, to convene the most able persons, and send him their 
opinions, signed by all, of what regulations are necessary, in order 
to an introduction of slave labor into the colony. This letter I have 
not been able to obtain, but Mr. Habersham says, that “ it is really a 
very handsome one, and plainly intimates the necessity of our having 
negroes.” This convention met, and Major Horton of Frederica, 
the military chief of the colony, presided. On the 26th October, 1749, 
they signed the representation which had been drawn up, and urged, 
that under the limitations then mentioned, slavery should be imme- 
diately allowed. These points were to regulate the proportion of 
negroes to whites—to prevent their learning any trade except cooper- 
ing, as it would thereby injure the poor white artisan—to restrain 
unlimited power over their persons—to keep a register of all im- 
ported or brought into the province—to afford them certain moral 
privileges, and to lay a duty of fifteen shillings sterling on every one 
imported into the province. This paper was signed by twenty-seven 
men of the highest respectability, and the assembly was so well con- 
ducted, and affairs so harmoniously arranged, that Mr. Bolzius, in a 
letter to Secretary Martyn, the next day, says: “1 must freely con- 
fess that all is done to my great. satisfaction.” This document, duly 
attested, was sent home to the Trustees, but the difficulties they had 
already experienced, and the approaching period of their delivering 
up their proprietary right, induced them to hesitate and delay, so that 
no further action was taken on this subject. The tacit consent indi- 
cated in the letter of Mr. Martyn, inspired the people with confidence, 
and they, as fast as their means would permit, purchased negroes and 
laid out plantations. On the 28th of May, 1752, the Trustees sur- 
rendered their charter to the King, and on the 24th of November of 
the same year, a proclamation was publicly read in Savannah, an- 
nouncing that it was now a royal province, and would be supplied with 
a government and officers similar to the rest of His Majesty’s colo- 
nies. In 1754, Captain John Reynolds, of the Royal Navy, was ap- 
pointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief, who arrived in this city 
on the 29th of October, 1754, and in a proclamation issued by him a 
few days after, he released the people from the restrictive burdens of 
the Trustees, so that the colony was now placed on the same footing 
with regard to negroes as Carolina, which had been for so long a time 
the aim of their hopes, and the object of their petitions. A few 
words as to the result of this change will close this paper. The very 
suggestion of an alteration gave new vigor to the inhabitants, and Mr. 
Habersham, writing to Whitefield, says: ‘ Every body is uow get- 
ting negroes as can.” In May, 1749, this same gentleman writing to 
Secretary Martyn, says: “ We,?. e. Harris and Habersham, [the old- 
est mercantile house in Savannah,| have ordered our correspondent, 
Mr. John Nickleson, in Mansfield-street, Goodman’s-field, London, 
to charter us a small ship, to be loaded here next winter with rice, 
deer skins, some staves, and what else may offer.” This was the first 
ship ever chartered to this colony, with a design to be loaded with its 
produce for England, and by this vessel they remitted nearly £2000 
sterling in the articles above named. In another letter to Whitefield, 
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June 26, 1750, Habersham writes: ‘‘ My present thoughts are, that 
the colony never had a better appearance of thriving than now.— 
There have been more vessels loaded here within these ten months, 
than have been, for aught I know, since the colony was settled ;” and 
he still further elucidates this point, in a letter to Mr. Samuel Loyd, 
of date July 22d, 1750, by remarking that “ our exportations for a year 
past is an evident proof,” that “ if proper laboring hands” could have 
been had “ years before,” this colony, before now, would have demon- 
strated its utility to the mother country and the West India islands. 
Two days ago, a large ship arrived here, addressed to my partner and 
I, which is the fifth sea vessel which has been here to load within a 
year, more, I may affirm, than has ever been loaded in this colony be- 
fore since its first settlement, with its real produce. 

The following statistics which have been derived from official docu- 
ments, will illustrate the commercial prosperity, consequent on the 
abandonment of this fatal policy. 

For the first seventeen years after the founding of the colony, but 
one vessel was loaded at this place with its proper produce, but no 
sooner does the Trustees’ letter of July 7, 1749, reach this, with its 
tacit allowance of slavery, than—mark the change! the next year 
there were eight vessels; in five after, fifty-two; and in the course of 
twenty years from 1749, sixteen hundred and sixty-three vessels, com- 
prising 76,500 tons, and with exports valued at £762,253, were loaded 
in the colony. 

















Sq. Rigged. |Slps.& Schs.; Total. | Tonnage. Value. 
1750, 3 | 5 | 8 450 | £2,004 
1755, 9 | 43 | 52 1,899 15,744 
1765, 54 | 94 148 7,685 73,426 
1770, 73 | 113 186 10,514 99,383 
Total, during the " 
_ 20 years ; 609 1,054 1,663 76,500 | 762,253 





Governor Ellis thus writes to the Board of Trade, August 1, 1757: 
“Till within these few years the whole people of this province were 
maintained at the nation’s expense. Provision was served to them 
out of the public stores, and brought from other countries, for little 
or none was raised here, nor any other produce until the admission of 
slaves.” 

In 1766, Governor Wright, in his answer to the queries proposed 
by the Lords of Trade, says: “ There are now fourteen sea vessels 
owned here, and abundance of coasters and small craft—the number 
of vessels entered here and at Sunbury, one hundred and seventy- 
one; the number cleared out and loaded, one hundred and sixty-one ; 
the imports from Great Britain, £83,000, and paid for negroes, 
£14,820. Such was the magic influence on commerce of withdrawing 
the prohibition of slaves. 

A similar result will follow our inquiries as to its effects upon popu- 
lation. In 1750, the number of white inhabitants in the province 
was only about fifteen hundred. But on the intimation of a change 
of government, the eyes of many were turned towards this colony, 
and, as the President and Assistants say, in one of their official docu- 
ments: “ People from all parts of His Majesty’s dominions in Ame- 
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rica, as well as from Germany and Great Britain, are almost daily 
coming hither.” Nothing could be more indicative of the prospec- 
tive success of the province than the fact, that in the years 1751 and 
1752, the preliminary applications were made by the entire people of 
Dorchester, 8. C., to take up lands in Georgia, whither they emigrated 
in 1752, numbering at the time two hundred and eighty whites and 
five hundred and thirty-six blacks, and settled at Medway river, in 
what is now Liberty county. Could any thing have more surely 
marked the rising character of the colony ?. Well might Mr. Haber- 
sham, while writing to Mr. Martyn, on the 7th of August, 1752, say: 
“T really look upon these people’s coming here to be one of the most 
favorable circumstances that could befal the colony ;”’ and we, nearly a 
century after, confirm this merited compliment to their descendants, 
and the people of Liberty county, renowned for patriotism, for intelli- 
gence, for morality, for industry, will, we trust, long perpetuate the 
blessed patrimony of their ancestors’ fair name to the latest gene- 
rations. 

The census returns of the 11th of April, 1753, give a population 
of two thousand three hundred and eighty whites, and one thousand and 
sixty-six blacks, and in April, 1766, thirteen years after, the popula- 
tion of the city was six thousand seven hundred whites, and four 
thousand five hundred blacks; and notwithstanding that about two 
hundred died of the small pox in 1764, and more than a hundred 
in 1765, yet Governor Wright says: “I now compute the whites in 
all about nine thousand nine hundred, say ten thousand, and the 
negroes seven thousand eight hundred in the whole province,” 
showing the astonishing increase of over eight hundred per cent. in 
fifteen years from the removal of the obnoxious restriction. 

The inferences deduced from this paper are : 

I, That the prohibition of negroes was the principal cause which 
retarded the growth of the colony; and, 

II. That their introduction was its civil and political salvation. 





A SONNET. 


My home! how doth my spirit leap with love, 
E’en at the thought of home, while yet afar 
I rove! how oft I gaze on one bright star 
Which, like a seraph-watcher from above, 
Beams tenderly on that dear spot, where blend 
In one fair form all the fond charms that press 
Life’s cup with joy to fulness, and which lend 
Sweetness e’en to its dregs of bitterness! _ 
My home! my wife! oh they may sing who will 
The bliss which dwells beneath the stranger’s sky ; 
Be mine the sweeter task my lays to fill 
With your unequalled charms; and when to fly— 
Stern duty grants the Exile—I will come 
On Love's swift pinions, to my happy home! 
20 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE HEART. 





NUMBER THREE. 





THE IDEALIST. 


“ But with the fulness of a heart that burn’d 
For the deep sympathies of mind, I turn’d 
From the unanswering spot, and fondly sought 
In all wild scenes, with thrilling memories fraught, 
In every still, small voice, and sound of power, 
The flute-note of the wind, through cave and bower, 
A perilous delight !—for then first woke 
My life’s lone passion, the mysterious quest 
Of secret knowledge.” MRS. HEMANS. 


“Nor a lover of the Ideal !”” Indeed I am, dear Madaline, but J 
hail it when it comes to me laughing in the piquant gayety of Je beau 
ideal, whose realms lie beneath the sunny skies of France. I hail the 
spirit as it dances in the merry sunbeams, and peeps through my 
half closed shutter, asking to be admitted. Resist its temptations [ 
cannot, nor yet shut my heart against the trifler, and bid it go its ways. 
I open a ponderous volume and seek to bury myself in the labyrinth 
of thought there hidden: I read intently, ay, I read aloud; and still 
the cunning sprite takes no denial, the dull book sends no fear-thrill 
over him ; but slily he cometh to my side, peepeth over the high sides 
of the volume, and laugheth at me in very triumph, for he hath gotten 
the victory, and I, in despair, throw aside the huge tome till another 
day, when the bright sun shines not, and the melody of nature is 
stilled. 

“ Madaline, did you never ramble in green woods? and have you 
not when you entered them, looked about you for something to while 
away the mind from corroding cares? If you have failed to find the 
sought-for rest, let me counsel you that such disappointment meet 
you not again. Find a mossy bank where the ivy peeps up with its 
scarlet berries and bright leaves, and the little vine whose berries 
so well vie with it steals along at its side: where tiny white flowers 
dot the sward with their virginal beauty, and the cricket sings in the 
sere leaves at your feet. Then rest your aching head against one of 
those majestic old pines, and gaze above you at its star-like foliage, 
in such lonely relief against the pure sky: mark how the old tree 
sways to every breath as though yielding assent to low-breathed 
words. See around you the graceful elm, the white-stemmed birch, 
the ash laden with crimson berries, and the low poplar, with its every 
leaf shivering as with untold dismay at the scandal borne to it by the 
gossiping zephyr, which has pried into every dwelling for miles 
around. [end an ear to the wooing melody of beautiful birds ; learn 
to give the song of mirth to its rightful owner, and tell whose plain- 
tiye notes mingle with it. Hear the green leaves whisper—nay, do 
not start, dear Madaline! they speak not unkindly of you ; they only 
say that your eye has brightened since you rested there; or the old 
pine says, your heart beats merrier than it did, 

“ Madaline, your eye will indeed brighten when it drinks in the 
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beauty so profusely lavished around you ; your heart will indeed dance 
within your breast to that thrilling music. Then, dear Madaline, 
then the spell of the Ideal is upon you, but it leads you to feel and 
see that loveliness which else you had not known: and what though 
the leaves tell us tales, and the winds are truthful to their secrets, the 
soothing influence of a good spirit is upon you, teaching you to com- 
mune with your own heart, telling you, not in vain, of good things 
and pure.” 

And thus wrote Madaline Courtnaye in reply to her friend : 

“ Mary Percival, thou art a worshipper of the gentle ideal which 
one has called ‘ human happiness,’ but I bid the spirit welcome when 
it donneth the apparellings of ‘human pride,’ or when the mystic 
spell, which rules the vision-haunted German, penetrates the gloom 
of the dim twilight. I seek it in the still hour when the passions, 
roused by harsher contact with harsher realities, are half subdued, and 
there broods over the soul a repose, not holy and serene, but deep 
and fearful, as of the tempest winds when their wrath is spent. 

“I bow to its influence, when, in the lone midnight hour, I gaze 
into the illimitable expanse above me; and, as the mind, forgetting 
the bounds which have been set to it, would grasp after the infinite, 
then that unseen power sinks into the soul, and | am lost inthe vast- 
ness of the imaginings it conjures up. For ashort moment, the finite- 
ness of humanity ceases to be felt, it seems that the mortal is no 
longer, yes— : 





—— “in the very fetters of the flesh 
Mating with the pure essences of Heaven” — 


the human soul revels in visions of beauty, of grandeur, of glory, 
which partake not of earth. 

“In the fearful sublimity of the night, when the tempests are abroad 
over the face of the earth, I have bent in awe to the terrible spirit as 
it rode upon clouds of darkness, or howled in the blasts of the angry 
wind. Then tenfold has been their blackness when the mocking 
spirit made those clouds his chariot, and when I have looked thereon 
I have witnessed scenes which, but for the spell that mastered me, 
had made me dash, with desperate haste, the fearful thing from my 
view. 1 saw there wrecked vessels tossed on an ocean of tempests, 
and the death-shriek of drowning mortals sounded faint as the wail- 
ings of a nursing babe. But I saw other sights, wrecked hearts still 
struggling with the tempests of passion, shaming in the blackness of 
their guilt the hues of night; and, as they tossed to and fro upon the 
billows of life, the pleadings of better thoughts and purer purposes 
were drowned in all that din and strife, even as had been those groans 
of mortal agony. I have listened to the fury of the winds, till rising 
above them, I have heard the yell of demons triumphing over the 
shipwreck of souls, and when shudders of death-like feat. crept over 
my frame, the spirit would gently withdraw the spell, and:there has 
been nought but whistling winds, descending rain, and the darkness 
of a night-storm” f 

Madaline Courtnaye was the ——— of a lady, who, though of 
Spanish birth and the widow of an Englishman, had chosen a home 
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for herself and her only child, in a beautifully picturesque part of one 
of our Atlantic states. Mrs. Courtnaye was, as I have said, a daughter 
of Spain, and none could doubt it who looked on her high dark brow, 
flashing eye, and clear olive cheek, where the proud blood mantled 
when thoughts of her own noble home and her high lineage rushed 
through her mind. She was a tall and stately woman—and well do I 
remember the feeling of awe with which I first gazed on her, on my 
arrival at “ Villagarcia,” where, at the earnest request of Madaline, 
my mother had consented that my cousin Mary Percival and myself 
should pass our winter vacation: nor was my awe diminished when 
I learned that she was of the Catholic faith, that she numbered an 
oratory among the apartment of her mansion, and a priest in her 
household. 

Villagarcia was a fine old mansion which had been built by some 
of the noble Huguenot refugees who sought an asylum in the new 
world. There was much about it to remind one of olden times, for its 
heavy, deep-sunken windows, dark wainscotted chambers, and long 
halls and galleries, were in striking contrast to the light, airy dwell- 
ings of our country in the present day. The upper balcony com- 
manded a view of the distant o¢ean, and in the calm night-hours its 
surges could be distinctly heard as they rolled heavily against the 
high cliffs, those proud outworks—those battlements of nature. Oh! 
it was a home for an Idealist, with its thousand associations with the 
past, and its wildly beautiful scenery ! 

On this upper balcony we used to spend many of our evenings, 
when the beauty of the earth and heavens tempted us from our in- 
door pursuits, and here it was that I learned the history of the Span- 
ish lady. Oh! I have listened long hours as she described to us her 
ancient home, in whose proud halls hung coats of mail worn in the 
days of the royal Isabella, by those who boasted that their ancestors 
were heroes at Roncesvalles ; swords that had dashed the sabre from 
the hands of the usurping moor, and which had concealed the face of 
many a knight when his lance made good the story of his prowess at 
tilt and tournament. 

Then she told of the gallant exploits of all whom the house of 
Llegarra named with pride ; of the strong arm which had wrought so 
powerfully against the infidel; of the loyal soul which nought could 
tempt to treachery ; and the heart which never swerved from its true 
allegiance. And now she spoke of noble dames, heroic wives and 
mothers, and ladies worthy well the homage of the courtly knight: 
she named them one by one till she spoke of Inez Llegarra, and I 
knew she told us of herself, of her own fond love for a brave young 
Briton, who won her heart by the daring of his noble arm and the 
thrill of his dark eye; of a lone bridal at the midnight hour beneath 
the vaulted chapel-roof where she had gazed, for the last time, on the 
waving banners which had been reft from the foes of her house, and 
on shrines where lay costly offerings, records of the triumphs of the 
Llegarra. Then came the story of a few short years of happiness, 
passed in a quiet valley of the Pyrenees ; of her husband’s death and 
her own resolve to leave the scenes whose every feature was imaged 
with thoughts of her lost happiness, to seek in another clime rest for 
herself and a home for her child. Solitary and alone,*yet in the 
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strength of a true woman’s heart, and in confident reliance on the 
arm of the Mighty One, she arose and left the land so dear to the Cas- 
tilian without one last look at the castle, half hidden by the groves 
of olive and of palm, or a parting blessing from the haughty Hidalgo, 
who still looked with scorn upon the Englishman’s bride. 

Oh! well worthy the study of the painter were the countenances 
of these two beautiful girls, who, with myself, formed the eagerly listen- 
ing circle of Mrs. Courtnaye. When the lady spoke of ancient Spain 
in all her glory ; when her court was the proudest in the land, and the 
star of victory had been affixed to her standard ; when Spanish fleets 
covered the seas, and a Spanish monarch wedded the English Mary, 
at such moments as these I have looked with wonder on Madaline 
Courtnaye—with her large eye dilated, her red lips slightly parted, 
her raven curls pushed back from her high brow, and every nerve 
and fibre strung till her slight frame seemed endowed with more than 
human strength and dignity, I have gazed on her and seen the secret 
signet which proclaimed her the daughter of a line of warriors—I 
have thought that the fiery blood of her race never coursed through 
nobler veins. And Mary Percival—she seemed the sweet embodi- 
ment of feminine enthusiasm, and ber blue eye showed that the spell 
of the “ gentle spirit” rested on her when listening to those tales of 
patriotic devotion, of filial tenderness, and of the sister’s love. Now 
and then perchance a tear dimmed the lustre of those mild eyes, 
when her heart went forth in womanly sympathy with those who sor- 
rowed and suffered. Human pride, and the ambition of the fallen 
spirit, she knew but little of, nor saw she aught to admire in the 
fierce, the proudly dark spirits from whom Madaline claimed descent. 

Madaline had met with Mary Percival at a private school where 
Mrs. Courtnaye had placed her daughter, that she might, if possible, 
become more assimilated in disposition to the American woman, for, 
despite her almost inveterate prejudices, Mrs. Courtnaye understood 
and appreciated all that was truly excellent in the character of the 
daughter of freedom, the true scion of the house of Washington. 
But Madaline Courtnaye was no “ American girl,” nor could her 
wild, free spirit, be made to bow to the decorous order, the polished 
etiquette of Madame Wharton’s school-room. 

I was much younger than Madaline and Mary, nor did I always 
understand the springs of action which moved each, but 1 watched 
them closely, and so far as I was able I studied their characters. I 
have seen Madaline, when she received a word of reproof, compress 
her lip till the red blood started from it, involuntarily her little hand 
would grasp whatever presented itself with a force that well nigh 
sent the life-stream from beneath those transparent nails, and the 
dark purple of her cheek would tell of a fierce warfare of passions 
within. Then the voice of kindness fell unheedéd on her ear, and 
the merest courtesies of mates were slighted ; then for days together 
she would shun the companionship of all, and if one sought-to lure 
her back to cheerfulness by winning tone and kindly office, the for- 
bidding frown or cold reply were their sole reward; gradually her 
sullen mood would pass away, and she would resume her wonted 
manner. And Mary, the gentle and pure, watched over the wayward 
Madaline, and when she saw the passion-cloud ready to burst over 
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her darkened soul, she would twine her arms about the neck 
of her friend, and ward off the evil genius who kept her spirit in 
durance. 

The friends were very unlike, yet both drank in the poetry of 
nature ; but Mary loved quiet river-nooks and gentle streams, tin 
cascades and moss-covered rocks near shaded springs, while Madaline 
revelled in the darker beauty of the ravine which the sunbeam never 
illumined, and whose silence was unbroken save by the sullen roar of 
falling waters, whose white foam appearing, then lost again in the 
darkness, might call to mind the spirits of the departed in the region 
of the doomed. She better loved the wild and fearful beauty with 
which she clothed her own ideal, than the meek and lowly loveliness 
of the pure in heart. But though pride and ambition held such pow- 
erful sway in her young heart, there was still a restless craving to be 
loved, by one of her own age, her own sex—to be loved for herself 
alone, for the qualities of the heart, and the fascinations of the intel- 
lect; she sought a friend, and sweet Mary Percival became such to 
her. She won her love till the fitful Spanish girl drew her to her 
heart, and invoked blessings on her fair brow. 

The time came when they might leave school and go out into the 
world, each bearing upon her mind and spirit the impress of charac- 
ter. Then Mrs. Courtnaye left her seclusion that she might lead forth 
those two beautiful beings, and witness the triumphs of their debit, 
for well she knew that the high-born daughter of Castile, with her 
proud dower of beauty, and the lovely orphan, with her winning 
smile, ay, more, her broad lands, would not pass unnoticed in the 
multitude. I did not see them during their winter in Washington, 
but I heard much of their flattering receptions into the highest circles, 
of the magic influence of their exquisite beauty. They told me Mary 
moved among them like a pure star of light which had wandered from 
its native sphere; she was graceful, intellectual, loving, and loved. 
But of Madaline they spoke as of a proud, brilliant woman, whom 
all admired, feared, envied, but none knew at heart, or loved. And 
I asked myself, ‘* Why was this? Why did one on whom had been 
bestowed such rare and exquisite gifts, pass on so coldly that no heart 
warmed beneath the rays of her beauty, no eye could win a fond 
look from her ?” 

The winter passed rapidly away, and the ensuing summer was to be 
devoted to the wandering life of the tourist. My mother, taking myself 
and brother with her, joined Mrs. Courtnaye at Villagarcia, and two 
gentlemen being added to our party, we entered at once upon our 
pleasant, and, to me, at that time, enchanting pilgrimage. 

When I first met Madaline, after an absence from her of nearly a 
year, I watched her with an earnest eye, for ever intent on the study 
of character. I sought to read the secret soul of the strange girl. 
Ere long | learned the mystery of her life. Madaline Courtnaye was an 
Idealist. She moved through the world with the multitude, but she 
dwelt in a land of dreams; she saw the worship here bestowed on 
the external, she closed her eyes, and beings of the mind were her 
sole companions ; she /ived among them, drank in their strange com- 
munings, worshipped their god-like gifts, And the scene of her 
visions was ever in her native Spain; the invisible beings who 
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hovered around her were the spirits of the noble race of Castile’s 
princes, the brave at arms, the skilled in ancient lore, or those gifted 
with the power of speech which binds the strong man’s spirit. Of 
these even the dreamer had her chosen ones, for she dwelt with the 
most delight on the vision of the sword and hand the deepest stained 
with the dark dews that fall upon the carnage field; she dreamed the 
longest of the sage whose mystic teachings were of death and its 
precursors; her ear was most intent when the statesman counselled 
dark purposes and fearful deeds. Then what was the real world to 
Madaline ? Who, of the beings around her, so full of life and its little 
cares, could rival those lofty creations of a proud and daring intellect 4 
She lived over again the chivalrous romance of the Past ; she sought 
to look afar into the mystic arcana of the Future; she prayed 





** for gifts more high ! 
For a seer’s glance to rend mortality ! 


For a charmed rod to call from each dark shrine 
The oracles divine!” 


—— Summer and its brightness passed away, and when the sere leaves 
fell we turned to seek our homes. Ere we parted my mother lingered 
for a few days at Villagarcia. Long shall I retain the memory of 
that eventful summer; long will the thoughts and feelings then 
awakened linger with me! My gentle mother rested gratefully in a 
quiet “ home,” for it was in quiet happiness that she most delighted ; 
even I was wearied with the long-continued excitement, and wel- 
comed repose, and my impetuous brother seemed at length to have 
learned the value of a home. Mary Percival was blessed in young 
love’s dreams, and Mrs. Courtnaye gladly returned to her lone reve- 
ries, her solitary haunts, and her confessional. But Madaline! her 
step grew each day more haughty, and her dark eye gleamed a 
brighter fire; at times she spoke of the wild visions which floated 
before her; of the strange beings with whom she held converse, and 
then those who listened to her looked on her with wonder and 
dread, for a darker than a fever spot was on her cheek, and a wilder 
fire than that which warns of death, kindled in her eye. For a time 
it seemed that Mrs. Courtnaye heeded not the change ; but when she 
awoke to a knowledge of it, oh! who could tell the agony of that 
mother ! asecret anguish seemed weighing her to the earth; her spirit 
was wo-stricken, and none dared name the cause. Once, only once, 
she spoke of it, and then so vague were her words that none knew 
their meaning. Still the mystery deepened around the Spanish girl. 

The next winter saw them again at the capital, and Mary Percival 
was now wedded to one who loved her well, and all rejoiced in her 
blessed lot. But Madaline—dark sayings reached us, and strange 
tales were told in whispers—but ere long she ceased to be named, 
and when the season was passed her name had long been unheard in 
the lighted halls of Fashion, the very memory of the proud Castilian 
seemed to have passed away. 


Tue fall of the leaf was numbered twice ere I again saw Mada- 


line Courtnaye. I saw her then inthe home of her fathers, and 
she moved a fitting daughter of the proud line. Her splendid robe 
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and gleaming diamonds made still more superb her stately form, 
while her flashing eye and raven-hued tresses graced well her queenly 
attire. Oh! she was a glorious creature! but it was the glory of a 
proud and mocking spirit of a fallen angel! A gentle being stole 
to her side, and I saw sweet Mary Percival. 

Reader! the Spanish girl was mad! Those. wild dreams had 
wrought the ruin of that high intellect. Her mother knew it from 
the moment she marked the strange wild eye of her child, and this 
was the burden of her secret anguish. The winter was spent at 
Washington in the hope that where there was nothing to excite these 
wild imaginings they would die away—it was a vain hope. Then 
the lady was told of the death of the proud old Castilian, and of the 
rich possessions which awaited her in her native land. Her resolve 
was taken, and with her stricken child, the heart-broken mother 
sought her early home. Mary had accompanied them, for she knew 
that Mrs. Courtnaye would soon pass from the weary world to a land 
of rest, and there would then be none to watch over the erring 
Madaline. Her husband was with her, for already did he share with 
Mary her devotion to the friend of her youth. Mary’s fears were 
speedily confirmed—Mrs. Courtnaye ceased to mourn on earth, and 
they laid her by the side of her father. 

Through those ancient groves and lofty halls it suited Madaline 
well to wander, and here arrayed in gorgeous robes and sparkling 
jewels she called herself happy ; her madness assumed a milder form, 
and she did indeed appear happy and content, far more so than ever 
before. Mary still watched over her, hovered around her path, and 
shielded her from harm. 





ANOTHER year passed, and the dark angel Azrael was watching 
over the couch where lay Madaline Courtnaye; Mary was by her 
side, and thus the dying girl spoke to her friend : 

“ Mary, sweet Mary Percival, I do not ask you of the days of my 
madness and the wretchedness they wrought, all that I too well know. 
Ido not ask you of your happiness during those years when that 
string of the spirit-harp which in me hath never sounded was pour- 
ing out sweet music for you, for I knew, from the hour I learned that 
the pure spirit of holiness dwelt within you, that thus it would be. 
But [ have a message for you, my gentle friend, and long may the last 
words of one who through life has worshipped an unhallowed Ideal, 
live in your memory. 

“IT have learned the lesson, that human life is an earnest thing, and 
is given us for wise and noble purposes. Immortal souls are ours ; 
they are to be fitted to dwell with the Holy One ; high intellects and 
the cravings after the Infinite are ours, that we may draw more nearly to 
Him while here, that we may learn somewhat of his glorious nature, 
his exceeding Holiness. All is real—there is no time for dreaming, 
for ideal recallings of the Past, none to spend in idle visions of the 
Future. Live in the Present, and teach the soul its high destiny ; 
check not the immortal aspirations of the soul, but oh! direct them 
aright, lest they increase, strengthen, and by reason of resting on that 
which satisfieth not, the brain is crushed, its almost god-like intelli- 
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gence dieth away, Reason’s sceptre lieth trampled on and forgotten. 
But bring down the hatred spirit of ‘ human pride,’ crush it from the 
first, for learn that ‘ all things are made to love’—our ‘God hath made 
nothing worthy of contempt.’ 

“In my pride, Mary, I defied the mighty One, and he hath humbled 
me, hath taught me this lesson of wisdom, that every high and noble 
gift to our race, cometh from the despised, insulted Son of Man.— 
Dearest, pray for me now, that the blessing of the lowly Jesus may 
rest on my departing spirit.” , 

The dark pall of midnight hung over the world, and silence and 
gloom reigned in the Halls of Llegarra—but the silence was broken 
by the low, sweet voice of Mary Percival, as she earnestly sought for 
the blessing promised to the prayer of faith, and the gloom was dis- 
pelled from the brow of Madaline, for the love of the Lowly One 
encircled her with its glorious revealings, and now the last of the 
proud house of Llegarra sleeps in death ! C. H. B. R. 

Tranquilla, Geo. 


TO A FLYING SWAN. 


IN THE VALE OF THE HURON. 





BY LOUIS L, NOBLE. 





O! wuar a still bright night! It is the sleep 

Of beauteous Nature in her bridal hall. 

See, while the groves shadow the shining lake, 
How pours the melting moonlight on their green! 
In yon dark pool the falling dew-drop twangs. 
Hark, hark, what music !—from the rampart hills, 
How like a far-off bugle, clear and sweet, 

It searches through the listening wilderness. 

A Swan—I know it by the trumpet-tone! 
Winging her pathless way in the cool heavens, 
Piping her midnight melody she comes. 

Beautiful bird! Upon the dusk, still world 

Thou fallest, like an angel; for thou seem’st 
The only waking voice below the moon. 


What troubles thee? O! where is he, thy fellow? 
Did aught affright thee on thy summer-pond ? 
Home to the billows goest with a song? 

Or hast thou human sympathies for heaven, 
When all is hush and silent but the heart, 

And singest yonder in the holy deep, 

Because thou hast a pinion? If it be, 

O, for a wing! upon the erial tide— 

To sail a minstrel mariner with thee. 


When to a bluer height thou wheelest up, 

Hast thou that awful thrill of an ascension,— 

The lone, lost yes | in the vasty vault ? 

O, for thine ear! to hear the ascending tones 

Range the ethereal chambers! then to, feel 

A a while from the eternal depth 

Steals aught but the pure star-light never more! 
VoL. I. 21 
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And then to list the echoes, faint and mellow, 

Far, far below, shout from the hollow earth, 

For thee, soft, sweet petition to return! 

And hither, haply, thou wilt shape thy neck, 

If thy wild image, flaringin the abyss, 

Startle thee not aloft. Lone eronaut, 

That catchest, on thine airy looking-out, 

Glassing the hollow darkness, many a lake, 
Launch, for the night, thy foam-white bosom here. 
There is the bath unsounded for thy snow, 

The shallow for the shaking of thy quills; 

The dreamy cove, or cedar-wooded isle, 

With galaxy of water-lilies, where, 

Like mild Diana, ’mong the quiet stars 

*Neath over-bending branches thou wilt move, 

Till early warblers shake the pearly shower, 
And whistling pinions warn thee to thy voyage. 


But where art thou ?—lost—spirited away 

To bowers of light, by thy own dying whispers? 
Or does some billow of the ocean-air, 

In its still roll around from zone to zone, 

All breathless to the empyrean heave thee ? 


Hush !— 
There is a panting in the zenith—hush ! 
The Swan.—How strong her great wing tunes the silence! 
She passes over, high and quietly. 
Now, now it peals, thy living clarion ! 
One vocal shower falls in, and fills the vale. 
What witchery on the wilderness it plays! 
Whistles a deer up in the woods ;—below, 
The loon, sole sentinel, pours shrill alarm 
Across the deep; tingling in every vein 
I feel the soft enchantment: hark! they come, 
The dulcet echoes from the distant dells 
Like fainter horns responsive;—all the while, 
From misty isles soft-stealing symphonies. 





Stream of the bark canoe, threading the ponds 

And prairie lakes of Indian Washtenung, 

Thy day of the romantic dims :—they die 

The last notes of thy native melody; 

The hamlet-bell will break thy midnight soon; ‘ 
Thy minstrel Queen her spotless ermine dip % 

In desert waters. . oF 


Ah ! thou wilt not stoop; 
Old Huron haply glistens in thy sky; 
The chasing moon-beams glancing on thy plumes 
Reveal thee now, a little beating cloud 
Into the north Aurora melting; there !— 


Sinks gently back upon her misty couch 
The startled Night: tinkle the damp wood-vaults, 
While slip the dew-pearls from her leafy curtains: 
A breathing of the whispering melody 
Last in the portal, was so spirit-like— 

A sad, sweet longing lingers in my heart. 
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*THE MISER’S CURSE. 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Eventne had flown from earth on the bright wings of a summer 
sunset, and her beautiful shadow, modest Twilight, stealing through 
crimson draperies into a magnificent apartment, revealed a youthful 
being modest and lovely as itself. On her fair brow hovered the 
shade of intense grief, and her eyes were dim with tears. She 
was too young to have known the darkness of earth’s blight, yet 
her youth had been wrapped in the chill veil of the mourner, for the 
waters of her love had been mingled, almost at their source, with 
the bitter streams of disappointment and sorrow. 

We behold, with melancholy feeling, the bursting and expanding 
blossoms of spring nipped by the returning frosts of winter; but 
when our eyes rest on the blighted hopes, the crushed feelings of 
the spring of human life, a deeper melancholy fills our hearts; we 
know that the opening of another year will again bring to the earth 
new leaves and fair blossoms, but in the years of man’s existence, one 
spring only is known. 

The hour was approaching which was to witness the birth of that 
youthful lady’s first-born child. Yet around her bed were none but 
menials ; not one who cared whether she suffered or did not suffer— 
lived or died! She stretched out her arm, but there was no hand to 
clasp her clammy fingers with the soft pressure of affection. Oh! 
the sickening of the heart, when the tortured frame lies on the 
bed of pain, with none of those soothing words, those commiserating 
looks, which scatter rose-leaves among the sharp thorns of the path of 
suffering. 

The hour of hertrial came; it was over! Another immortal was 
added to the millions of the earth, and, save within the breast of her 
who had borne it, no throb of joy was felt that a son was born into 
the world. 

Beautiful night, with her witching and mysterious power was 
abroad, and all in the mansion of the Earl of Errington acknow- 
ledged her dreamy sway, except that young mother—his forsaken 
wife! She had dismissed her attendants, and was now alone with 
her child. For months she had felt that the cold hand of death only 
waited for the birth of that child to lead her through the Valley of 
Shadows to the portal which divides Mortality from Immortality; 
beyond which, to the good, shadows are no more known ;—that portal 
whose reflection on the narrow stream of Time is like that stream, 
half sunshine and half shade, but whose shadow on the limitless 
ocean of a blessed eternity, is like that ocean—full of light. 

And she had rejoiced that she was to go down to the grave in the 
beauty of her early womanhood. She dreaded not its gloom, for the 
talisman of a Christian’s hope was bound upon her soul, and she 
had thought that the golden gate of this life’s happiness was closed 
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upon her for ever. But now the crushed flowers of joy began to 
bloom anew, as the reviving dew of a mother’s love fell upon their 
drooping petals, and earth again looked bright to her; it was the 
dwelling place of her child. Oh! Nature, in all the varied stores of 
thy wide realm, thou canst not display a change more wondrous than 
that which takes place in the heart of a woman, when the feeble wail 
of her first-born falls upon her ear! 

Emilie, Countess of Errington, would now have given worlds to 
live for the sake of her child. Who would watch over it as un- 
ceasingly as she? Who would lead its infant steps with tender- 
ness like hers? None! She looked on the future, and in that 
absorbing gaze the past and the present were for a time forgotten. 
She sees her infant arrived at the dangerous age of manhood, 
and entering on the whirlpool of life, unsupported by the pure 
precepts of a mother’s wisdom, unaided by her example, un- 
guarded by her experienced and foreseeing mind. She sees him 
drawn on by his unchecked passion into its very centre. She sees 
him sink! Lo! he appears again rising from the whelming flood. 
A radiant spirit is by his side. From his lips come, on the mo- 
ther’s ear, as from the voice of an angel, these thrilling words, “I will 
arise and go to my Father ;” and as their echo dies away, the peace of 
God overshadows her soul. Those bright promises, which were in 
happiness her chief joy, in sorrow her firmest stay, are remember- 
ed, and, in the beautiful spirit of christian resignation, she exclaims, 
“ Thy will, Oh! God, not mine, be done.” 

Her child had been laid upon a couch of ivory beside her bed, and 
supporting her head on her hand, she gazed upon it with all a mo- 
ther’s unutterable feeling. From that gorgeous room, through the 
stillness of the hushed night, arose to the throne of the Omnipotent, 
the piercing prayer of a dying mother for her only child; and then, 
with a mingled feeling of divine hope, earthly sorrow and love, she 
bent to press her lips in one last kiss upon its velvet brow. She never 
raised her head again. With that lingering kiss her spirit passed 
from earth, and the shadowy light of the veiled lamp fell upon the 
dead mother and her sleeping orphan child. 


CHAPTER II. 


Epwarp Favxuanp, Earl of Errington, was young, handsome and 
high-born. What then did it matter, in the estimation of the world, 
if a proud, ambitious, and deeply-selfish nature formed the alloy 
of these fascinating qualifications. Surely it mattered little, for in 
this life externals are almost exclusively attended to, but in the 
life to come, the internal man, the heart, will be alone regarded. 

The Earl married at an early age, and his wife, a few years after 
the birth of their only child—a son—died, regretted by none, for 
she was a vain and unamiable woman. OQ! are not the good dis- 
positions of the heart, the ties by which human affections are bound 
most closely, most strongly together? Goodness is indeed the 
altar on which love is most freely offered, and on which it retains 
its freshness and beauty longer than on any other. After the death 
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of his wife, the Earl placed his son, the only heir to his vast pos- 
sessions, under his mother’s care, and leaving London, retired to 
Errington Castle, one of his estates in the west of England. 

On a small farm, near this estate, lived an old man and his 
daughter. Victor Dacier was a Frenchman, and had lately arrived 
from Paris, his native city, in order to take possession of some pro- 
perty willed to him, by a relative of his wife, who was an English 
woman. 

His youth and manhood had been spent in that dreary desert of 
human depravity, the gambling-room, where the simoon of a fatal 
and maddening passion had swept across his heart, withering in its 
passage the warm and green affections, the fine energies and good 
dispositions which he naturally possessed. And now, in his old age, in 
enfeebled health, with the consciousness of having wasted a noble 
inheritance, without the means of gratifying his ruling passion—for 
the farm on which he resided only sufficed for his support—he drank 
in bitterness the dregs of that cup which contains only one drop of 
sweetness, that drop floats on its surface, and even that is—poison ! 

But who ever wasted a thought on the dark covering from which 
the glorious butterfly sprang, when he sees its rainbow wings 
spread out on the summer air? This old man, as I have before 
said, had a daughter. She was beautiful and innocent, and had just 
stepped across the fairy boundary that divides childhood from 
eatliest womanhood. She was intelligent, thoughtful and warm- 
hearted, but timid to a fault. She dreaded her father’s anger more 
than aught else in the world, for one of the first lessons she had 
learned in the bitter experience of life, was to tremble at the out- 
bursts of his infuriate temper. Her mother, her only comfort, she 
who had taught her feet to tread in the paths of holiness, was removed 
from earth while she was yet a child. 

It is not my intention to say much of her past life. I will only speak 
of that period when in the horizon of her heart appeared, for the first 
time, the fair, bright star of love. Lorenzo Valsalva, a young Italian 

ainter of much talent, had, like many of his countrymen, come to 
Paris to copy the immortal paintings which form the chief beauty of 
her splendid churches and palaces. He saw and loved the beautiful 
Emilie Dacier, and she returned his affection with all the fervor of a 
young and enthusiastic heart. But their dream of happiness was 
destined to be broken, and broken for ever. Emilie was obliged 
to accompany her father to England, but she bore with her her lover’s 
promise, that he would follow as soon as circumstances would permit, 
and claim her as his wife. 

Some writer has remarked that “beauty is a bright but a dan- 
gerous mantle.” The striking loveliness of Emilie attracted the 
attention of the Earl of Errington, and, after a short time, he made 
proposals for her hand. Victor Dacier eagerly accepted the offer, 
for the Earl promised that the day his daughter became Countess 
of Errington, should witness the signing of a deed that would en- 
rich him for life. The timid Emilie had never even dreamed of 
resisting a single command of her father. How could she do so 
now? She married the man she hated, but this was not all. There 
was another trial as great—the effort to forget him whom she could 
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not now love without sin, and this she was enabled to do—her strength 
was from above. 

Her beauty, however, began to fade beneath the blighting influ- 
ence of grief, and as that had been her only attraction in the eyes 
of her husband, to whom her many virtues were as nothing, he, a few 
months after their marriage, left her to the loneliness of Errington 
Castle, and departed for the Continent. They never met again, for 
the youthful Countess died during his absence, some hours after the 
birth of her child. The lover of Emilie only received one letter 
from her, and the intelligence it contained blighted for ever in his 
heart the delicate germ of happiness. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the hill of the ancient capitol of Rome stood, in the noon of a 
summer’s day, a monk, and a boy on the verge of early manhood. 
The view which spread far and wide before their gaze, where the 
Past and the Present stalked hand in hand, was no unapt illustration 
of both. The temples, the palaces, the arches which once had tow- 
ered great in freshness as well as grandeur, which now lay in ruins, 
yet mighty in their prostration, glorious in their decay, were fit em- 
blems of the monk whose attenuated frame had once been as the oak 
of the forest, whose furrowed brow had once looked smooth as the 
cloudless heaven ; whose sunken eye had once vied in brightness with 
the flash which traced the power of the Almighty in characters of 
fire on the sable storm-cloud, and these also were beautiful in their 
decay ; they were hallowed by the majesty of immortal Mind. But 
between the ruin of the palace, and the arch, and that of the won- 
drous temple, wherein the soul dwelleth, there existed one remark- 
able difference: the decay of the former was effected by Time— 
that of the latter, by the dark spirit before whose power even Time 
himself must bow, because his work is less speedy. Sorrow, she be- 
fore whose throne Ambition stoops his haughty crest, Genius folds his 
soaring wing; and on whose melancholy altar even Reason—proud 
Reason—is sometimes an offering. 

And the undecayed structures, the blooming gardens, the green vine- 
yards formed the emblems of the boy, over whose sunny brow, laugh- 
ing eye, and buoyant spirit, no shade of care or disappointment had 
yet passed. The vast difference which exists between the spring of 
life and its winter, whether that winter be the offspring of Time or 
of Sorrow, was perceptible, and even painfully so, in the expression 
with which the man and the boy gazed on the scene before them. 
Sad thought and melancholy were in the eye of the one; mingled 
joy and wonder in that of the other. 

The boy was the first to break the silence, which is always in re- 
flective minds the first effect of the magnificent either in Nature or 
Art. 

“This then is Rome, ‘the Eternal City,’ of whose greatness I 
have read and dreamed for years! There is the palace of the Cesars, 
where a line of emperors dwelt, some of whom yoked the known 
world to their war-chariot! There is the Forum whose thousand 
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arches echoed to the spirit-stirring eloquence of Rome’s immortal ora- 
tors! There is the Sacred Way, whose glorious vista is the mighty 
Coliseum! Oh! uncle, I can never be sufficiently grateful for your 
goodness in having at last realized the vision of my childhood, by 
letting me behold Rome !” 

“ And hast thou no thought, my son, for the desolation which lies 
before thee? The ivy is now the crown of the Coliseum, and ruin 
sits enthroned on the palace of the Cesars.”’ 

“None! none! my thought is only of the glory of the Past, and 
its brightness conceals the decay of the Present.” 

“Oh! youth, youth,” exclaimed the monk, “ whose fairy spell can 
thus throw lustre over decay ; alas! that thy golden age should ever 
be succeeded by the iron one of manhood.” 

“ Why dost thou speak thus, uncle? Oh! that 1 were a man; then 
I would strive for the wreath of Fame, and might”—and the boy’s 
eye flashed as he spoke—* win it.” 

“ And if thou didst, thou wouldst, doubtless, have a glittering 
prize, boy ; but when thou wouldst look beneath the laurel leaves for 
Happiness, she would not be there—no, nor Contentment even. 
Eternity alone can fill the mind of man !” 

“ And dost thou really think, uncle,” said the boy in a desponding 
tone, for he was accustomed to receive the words of the monk with 
as much deference as the heathen priestess regarded the inspirations 
of the oracle: —“ Dost thou really think, that when the poet, the painter, 
or the sculptor, beholds the herd bowed in wondering admiration 
around the altar of his fame, on which are placed the beautiful 
creations of his genius, that happiness and contentment are not his 
portion t If they are not found with him, where then do they dwell ? 

“« My son,” replied the monk, “the garden of thy mind has received 
that culture without which the most fruitful is little worth—educa- 
tion—and the tree of thy wisdom has borne early fruit. Listen then 
to my words, and treasure them up in that cell of Memory whose por- 
tal thou dost most often unfold, for thy fierce and ambitious passions 
already begin to cast brief shadows upon the waters of thy soul; see 
that they do not lengthen as the evening draws nigh, until they are 
lost in the night of an eternity of wo. Contentment dwells only with 
those who serve the Omnipotent, and Happiness with those who be- 
hold Him.” 

As the monk ceased speaking, he began rapidly to descend the hill, 
and his companion, awed by his words, followed in silence. After 
having walked about a mile, they stopped at the door of a large and 
well-built mansion. Their summons for admittance was answered 
by a young girl, who, on the monk’s asking for her father, led the wa 
through numerous passages and galleries, to a small chamber filled 
with Seautifal specimens of painting. At an easel on which was 
placed a half-finished picture of the Ascension, was seated a man in the 
prime and vigor of life. He seemed as if he had expected the stran- 
gers, for he rose on their entrance, and while he greeted the elder 
with warm cordiality, he gazed at the younger with an inquisitive 
eye. 

The boy knew not that he looked at him, for his eyes were fixed 
on a sublime representation of “the opening of the sixth seal.” The 
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painter appeared much gratified at the undisguised wonder and admi- 
ration which his favorite work elicited, and in a kind tone asked the 
youth what he thought of it. The answer which he received sur- 
prised him, for it displayed a knowledge of painting which would 
have done honor to a more mature judgment. 

“‘Good father,” he exclaimed, turning to the monk, “I expected 
to receive as a pupil one who knew nothing of my art; but instead 
of atyro, I find an adept.” 

“In our convent,” replied the man of God, “ there are some who 
were once artists of no mean celebrity, and my nephew, having from 
the earliest age, displayed an uncommon genius for painting, they 
took much pleasure in instructing him.” 

“ And so will I too,” said the painter, with all the enthusiasm of 
his profession, “ for I love, as my own soul, him who loves the divine 
art.” 

The monk smiled sadly at the enthusiasm with which these words 
were uttered; and after having blessed his nephew fervently, he bade 
him farewell, and accompanied by the Signor Marcus, for so the 
painter was named—left the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a small, meanly-furnished room of an old house on the outskirts 
of ancient Rome, late on the evening of the last day of the Carnival, 
sat an old, deformed man, and a young and beautiful woman. They 
were as widely different in character as in appearance, and yet the 
tie which bound them together was the sacred one existing between 
father and daughter. 

In addition to the stamp of deformity which Nature had set on the 
erson of the old man, he possessed a mean and most avaricious soul. 
hat infatuated love of gold which leads a man to deny himself even 

the common necessaries of life, had graven on his character the hate- 
ful name of miser—a name which comprises most of what is despi- 
cable in human nature. It is my belief—though I fear it is only a 
hypothetical one—that in every heart, how degraded soever it may be, 
there still blooms on the withering tree of Goodness one solitary 
flower. This old miser loved his daughter. 

And she was most worthy of love; the best, the purest, that ever 
warmed the heart of man. Pure-minded, gentle, compassionate— 
and withal of a rare and perfect beauty—she seemed by the side of 
her father like those flowers which sometimes bloom around the ter- 
rific crater of the volcano, making us wonder how aught so beautiful 
could have being there. Of a poetical and visionary temperament, 
she was deeply imbued with the spirit of that Religion whose exci- 
ting observances have so much power to awe and enthral the imagi- 
nation. 

And this pure being loved the miserable miser, with an intensity 
of affection which would doubtless have been astonishing, were she 
not his daughter, and did we not know that the angels of Heaven 
regard with warmest love the perishing soul of the sinner. 

There was no light in the room, save the faint one which a clouded 
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moon sent through the narrow casement, and as that beautiful wo- 
man sat there, encircled by the halo of her spiritual loveliness, the 
deformed and haggard creature at her side, seemed like some spirit 
of darkness, sent to tempt her from the throne of her purity, and cer- 
tainly, his discordant voice and fearful words, as he conversed with 
his daughter, did not tend to break the illusion. 

“ And so, Marcella, thou hast been to the city and hast seen the fine 
shows and sights of the Carnival; and I am glad of it, for thou hast 
been confined to the house many weeks ; but thou hadst not half the 
pleasure therein, that I had in feeling and counting over the hard, 
bright gold, from which sickness—the foul fiend’s curse be on it !—had 
kept me so long. And the hours flew by too quickly, and 1 cursed 
the sun when he set, for the light of the lamp only tells me my gold 
is there, but his beams make my treasures seem even brighter than 
they are !” 

“‘ And was it indeed the love of gold—not gratitude, that filled thy 
heart on the first day thou wert able to leave thy bed of sickness ? 
Hadst thou no thought of thankfulness for thy escape from the Judg- 
ment Throne of that.God, in the light of whose countenance all thy 
sins are displayed, and that the Almighty had granted thee yet time 
for repentance 1?” 

‘Out upon thy superstitious fancies, girl! There is no God ; there 
is no heaven ; but there may be a hell, for were my gold taken from 
me—the place where it had been and was not, would be a hell, a deep, 
damning hell to my soul.” 

“ But oh! my father, Death will us 

“ Death!” and the miser shrieked horribly as he spoke—“ name 
not the word.” Oft, oft in the bright day it is whispered to me by 
some unseen spirit, and I try to drown the sound, by the chink of my 
gold. In the silent night it is traced before my eyes in letters of fire, 
by some invisible hand, and I endeavor to forget the vision by gazing 
on my treasures ; and now thou too, Marcella, must speak the hateful 
word. But I tell thee Death is not for me—for 1 cannot—l must 
not—I will not die !” 

At this moment a dark cloud that had for some time obscured the 
miser’s face, passed suddenly away, and the shadow of a tall figure 
at the open casement, was distinctly thrown on the floor of the apart- 
ment. The next instantit was gone. The miser, ever ready to take 
the alarm, flew to his coffers, while the young Marcella, with all the 
courage of innocence, opening the door, stepped forth into the clear 
moonlight. 








CHAPTER V. 


Ir was early morning. A newly finished painting rested on an easel. 
The painter had however forgotten, for a time, his cherished work. 
With the brush which had completed it, still grasped in his fingers, 
with his head still leaning on his hand, in the same attitude in which 
he had contemplated the finished beauty of the last offspring of his 
genius, wearied with bodily fatigue and mental excitement and suffer- 
ing, he was now wandering along the shores of the Lethean stream 
of Sleep. Rare genius an ae of face and form were his in an 
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eminent degree, but in true beauty, the beauty of the heart—he was 
wanting. That nobility of mind which raises a man far above the 
level of outward circumstances, how low soever that level may be ; 
that inherent principle of virtue which prevents the commission of 
premeditated crime—he had nut. His bad passions were many, and 
they united in one broad, dark, powerful stream of evil, which flowed 
on, unchecked by the barriers that habit and education had raised to 
oppose its progress—unpurified by the few streams of goodness— 
for “ none are all evil’—which mingled with its waters. His ruling 
passion was a proud and unhallowed ambition. He loved his art not 
for itself, but solely for the fame which he fondly hoped it would 
bring him. He longed also to possess riches for their influence, for 
he knew that when a man stands on the golden altar of Wealth, 
whether the mantle of Vice or of Virtue be his covering, the multitude 
will worship him. But poverty was his portion, and he chafed, like 
a caged lion beneath its fetters. Oh! to an imperious spirit—one 
which has not learned to bow to the will of the Infinite, what chain 
is more galling than the iron one of Poverty. 

But his manifold imperfections were concealed from every eye,— 
save the All-seeing one—by the fascinating veil of genius, beauty, 
graceful manners, winning address, and the semblance of virtue. 
Even as the dust of the apple of the dead sea is hidden by its beaute- 
ous covering. Like all men of strong passions, he was capable of 
loving to an intensity, of which calmer minds can form no idea, and 
he now loved for the first time, loved wildly, devotedly. But love in 
him had not produced its general effects; it had neither softened his 
nature, nor made it better. 

Some weeks before he had seen in one of the churches, at the hour 
of vespers, kneeling before the Madonna, a young girl, herself as 
beautiful as the pictured virgin. The loveliness of innocence, and 
the glow of devotion, covered her heart like a veil, and as he looked 
on her, love entered his heart. It was now late, and she rose and 
sought the entrance with a hurried step. The young painter fol- 
lowed her, anxious to ascertain where she resided, but as she gained 
the street, a long procession was pouring its numbers through it, and 
he lostsight of her among the crowd. 

Eyery evening since, he had sought that church at the same hour, 
in the hope of again seeing the beautiful devotee, but in vain. He 
was now attending the festival of the Carnival, hoping to find her 
amid some ofits motley groups and processions, but here also he was 
disappointed ; and on the morning of the last day of its celebration, 
we find him at his easel, locked in the oblivion of sleep. 

The hours which were not employed in his fruitless search, he had 
devoted to painting from memory the object of his passion; and 
surely love inspires genius, for never before had he executed so ex- 
quisite a painting. 

The sun had now risen, and his cheering light, pouring through the 
open casement, fell on the sleeping artist, and the picture of the beau- 
tiful unknown. She was represented as he had seen her for the first 
and last time, kneeling before the virgin, and it was difficult to tell in 
which beauteous face dwelt mo&t purity of expression. Oh! she was 

too bright a being to be placed in so dark a shrine as the heart of the 
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painter. On the altar of such goodness and loveliness as hers, the 
sacrifice of virtue ought alone to be offered. 

The crimson light of morning was fast changing to the golden 
blaze of day, when the door of the room was opened, and a monk, 
with the cowl thrown partly back from his face, entered with a noise- 
less tread—the effect of habit, not of caution. He advanced to the 
easel, and gazed long and steadily atthe young man. He marked, 
with much anxiety, the pale cheek, the compressed lip, the worn 
dress, and the air of dejection, which even in sleep was visible in his 
whole figure, and then turned his eyes on the small room with its 
low ceiling and scanty furniture. As he noted all these, much emo- 
tion was visible in his face, and he exclaimed in wild tones—“ Father, 
if I have erred, forgive me!” This exclamation awoke the sleeper, 
and as he opened his eyes, the first thing on which they rested was 
the picture of his love. Its transcendant beauty caused a proud 
smile to illuminate his countenance, and awoke in new freshness the 
oft disappointed hope of again beholding her. 

“ Adrian,” said the monk, and the painter turned, and while he ex- 
pressed his surprise at seeing him so unexpectedly, he welcomed him 
with warm affection: “ Thou didst not expect me so soon, my son, 
but business of importance, relative to our convent, obliged me to 
come to Rome earlier than the time fixed upon, and it will detain me 
yet many weeks. The first hour I could spare, I came to seek thee, 
for ‘ where the treasure is, there will the heart be also.’ Adrian! thou 


art the only flower in my solitary path of life. Once there were _ 
but they are faded. Wert thou also removed, I could pag with ve —_ 


joicing through the portal of Death.” 

“Uncle,” said Adrian, affected by the love of his only friend— 
“trouble not thyself about our parting. The grave opens its dark 
gate only for the happy, while the wretched are allowed to live on, 
beneath the warm beams of the sun, whose brightness is only a mock- 
ery of their misery.” 

“ And art thou also wretched?’ Oh! that the blight of my un- 
happy fate should shadow all with whom I am connected !”’ 

“ ] am not exactly wretched,” answered Adrian, “ but I am proud, 
and where pride and poverty inhabit the same breast, you will cer- 
tainly allow that much happiness cannot dwell there.” 

“ Were it not for the death of the good Signor Marcus,” said the 
monk, “thou wouldst not have been so poor, for he loved thee as a 
son, and would doubtless have assisted thee in thy profession. How- 
ever, do not despair ; all will yet be well. That is truly a fine paint- 
ing which you have just finished. Surely it must form the first round 
of the ladder that leads to wealth and fame.” 

Adrian smiled bitterly. “ It is certainly the best I have ever exe- 
cuted,” said he, “ but it is scarcely a month since I submitted one 
not much inferior to one of the great masters. 1 was poor and un- 
known, and when did merit, united with obscurity and poverty, ever 
meet its reward? He looked at it carelessly ; said that it showed I 
possessed some taste for the art, nothing more; and that, perhaps, 
after the lapse of years, I might produce something worthy the atten- 
tion of a connoisseur. Disgusted with his illiberality, and disheart- 
ened with my want of success, I left his mansion, and meeting in the 
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street a travelling merchant, I sold to him, for one third of its value, 
the labor of months, and the money thus obtained has supported me 
since.” 

The monk sighed deeply, then abruptly rose, and said, “ I must 
now depart. To-morrow | will see thee again—till then, farewell ! 

“If thou art going towards the Corso, uncle,” said Adrian, “ and 
will allow me, I would wish much to accompany thee. This is the 
last day of the Carnival.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Monk, and they left the room together, and 
descended to the street. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue house in which the young painter lived was situated in one of 
the most ruined streets of ancient Rome. Their way, therefore, to 
the modern city, lay, for the most part, through gardens and vine- 
yards, with here and there a ruin, whose moss-grown courts, and 
dismantled towers, spoke more eloquently of the past, than any lan- 
guage could have done. 

“How much similarity,” exclaimed the monk, “ often exists 
between the world of Nature and the world of the Heart. As these 
gardens and vineyards lift their clustering fruit and beauteous flowers, 
where once stood wide streets and squares which had often witnessed 
the awful scenes of bloodshed and pillage ; so in the repentant heart, 
n fruit of purity, and the fair flowers of peace, which always 
e footsteps of Religion, cover with their welcome verdure 
re the monuments of Sin once reared their dreary forms. 
But alas? perfection can never be attained in this life, for as these 
occasionalfuins tell of what was once here, so in the Christian’s 
heart, some half-conquered passions of evil raise their gloomy heads 
amid the surrounding beauty, and remind us that sin had once 
dominion there.” 

“ Your remarks are very just,” said Adrian, with an expression of 
hypocritical sanctity on his handsome countenance, “ but is there not 
any heart in which these monuments have never had existence, and 
which has always borne the sweet fruit and flowers of which you 
speak ?” 

“TI grant you, my son,” replied his uncle, “‘ that some are better 
than others, but in every natural heart sin dwells, either in a greater 
or less degree, and even as I said before, when Religion enters, her 
sovereignty is not undisputed by Sin, nor will it ever be until we 
enter on eternity.” 

Adrian was silent, but his thoughts reverted to the pure worship- 
per at the virgin’s shrine, and he inwardly exclaimed, that if her 
heart knew aught but goodness, the angels themselves must sin ! 

Thus is it ever with the unregenerate. With them sin consists in 
acts of gross wickedness. They cannot conceive that the tender con- 
science of the Christian mourns over the iniquity of an angry word, 
an unholy feeling, or a vain thought. 

The uncle and nephew had now reached the Corso, and as they 
walked slowly along, Adrian gazed attentively at every female he 
met. While thus engaged, he felt his arm touched, and looking 
round, he beheld a very handsome and noble-looking young man. 
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“ Adrian Savelli! I am truly glad to see you, but you have grown 
so tall, and your face and furm are so manly, that after so long an 
absence, I would scarcely have recognized you, were it not for your 
matchless raven curls, of which you were so proud, and which I 
always—truth may as well be told—envied. How are you, my friend ? 
you look much paler than when I last saw you.” 

“T am as well, my lord,” answered Adrian, “as one can be who 
lies down at night with the comfortable feeling of scarcely knowing 
how to purchase his breakfast in the morning. 

“ Are you, indeed, so poor ?”’ said the young nobleman, in a tone 
of much feeling—‘* Would that I had known your circumstances 
sooner. However, it is nottoo late to afford you the aid, which it is the 
duty of man to render to his fellow-man. I intend to reside some 
time in Rome; you must have your studio at my palace. I am 
forming a gallery of paintings, and I wish to have it enriched by some 
of yours, for I am sure they must be, by this time”—and the young 
man smiled archly as he spoke—*“ little inferior to the productions of 
the Caracci.” 

Adrian also smiled as he answered—“ I am, indeed, much im- 
proved in the art, but never expect to be a Caracci. However, I 
will exert all my skill to show my grateful sense of the noble and 
generous offer which you have made me, while I most thankfully 
accept it. My lord,” continued he, “ you have so overwhelmed me 
with kindness, that you have not given me time to make any inquiry 
relative to yourself. It is now four years since the alarming» mess 
of your father obliged you to ieave Rome for London, pardon me for 
asking—where you have been since ? 

“In England. On my return I found my father better, but he 
continued in a state of ill health until a few months since, when he 
died.” 

“ And you are now Earl of Errington ?” 

“Tom.” 

“ T congratulate you,” said Adrian ; but the words came from the 
lips, not the heart, for there was the corroding desire for riches, and 
the envy of the possession of those riches by another. 

“ 1 thank you—here is my card. I shall expect you to-morrow at 
my palace—farewell !” 

“ Farewell! my lord,” said Adrian, and as the young men bowed, 
and turned’to pursue their respective paths, there was not the slight- 
est difference in the air and step of the high-born Earl of Errington 
and the plebeian painter. 

Adrian looked round for the monk, but he was nowhere to be seen, 
and so the artist walked on alone, musing on his good fortune, and 
ardently wishing to meet the young devotee. But his wishes in this 
respect were not gratified until the hour of vespers, when, on repair- 
ing to the church, in which he had first seen her, he beheld, as he 
reached the base of the entrance steps, the object of his search in 
the act of descending them. With a beating heart, and uneven step, 
Adrian followed her until she reached a house beyond the suburbs 
of ancient Rome, which she entered. Favored by the imperfect 
light of a moon, half concealed by clouds, he advanced to one of the 
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open windows, and stood gazing on the outline of her graceful form. 
It was the shadow of his figure which had so abruptly ended the 
conversation between the miser and his daughter, for the painter’s 
love and the beautiful Marcella are one. 


CHAPTER VII, 


Wuen Marcella had proceeded a few steps from the door-way, 
Adrian Savelli stood for some moments irresolute, and then he ad- 
vanced to meet her. ‘They stopped within a few feet of each other, 
and as the unclouded moonlight fell with equal lustre on the forms 
of both, the words of holy writ were never more fully verified—“ He 
causeth his light to fall on the evil and on the good.” 

“ Lady,” said Adrian, hastening to speak first, “ be not alarmed ; 
I mean evil neither to thee nor thy father.” 

“‘ And wherefore art thou here at so unseasonable an hour, and 
engeged in a manner which thou must allow is at least dishonorable— 
that of intruding, without their knowledge, upon the privacy of a 
father and his child ?” 

“ Lady, I have only to plead in extenuation of my offence, the 
feeling which is said to weave a magic veil for one of a far deeper 
dye—love, love for thee! 

“ For me! I have never before seen thee,” said Marcella, inno- 
cently. 

“Hast thou not? One of the orders of Nature is then reversed. 
It is said the guardian angel first beholds the mortal whom it is des- 
tined to watch over and lead in the paths of virtue; I now find that 
it has fallen to the lot of the mortal to see first his guardian angel. 
Oh! yes, lady,”—continued Adrian, kneeling before her, and without 
giving her time to speak—*“ I love thee, and for weeks that love has 
formed the sum of my existence. I am one of those whose nights 
are spent in the couception, and whose days pass in the embodying, 
of beings beautiful as the habitant of the upper heaven; but never 
has the spirit of painting, in my hour of loftiest inspiration, brought 
before my mind a form so perfect as the one I saw kneeling before 
the Madonna at the hour of evening prayer. That form was thine, 
lady, and as I gazed on thee, no feeling arose in my heart similar to 
the one which shadowed the mind of the immortal Greek, when the 
sunshine of the pictured beauty of the divine Helen glowed before 
his eyes. Her loveliness was not perfect like thine, for her cheek 
wanted “the blush of the sixth maiden,” and on thine the rose of 
modesty spreads its purest tints, before whose magic charm all thy 
other graces partly faded, as the light of the stars grows dim when 
the moon appears in heaven. To see thee was to love thee. Can 
the flower do aught but open its fairy cup to the smile of the sun 
when his radiance glows uponit? Can that cup do aught but fade, 
if the dew-drop rest not within it? Lady! thou hast been the sun, 
and I have been the flower. Thou hast awakened a new life within 
me, let it not die wanting the dew of thy love. I am poorfunknown, 
and almost friendless. Thou wouldst be to me—fame, friends and 
wealth. Lady, reject me not!” 
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The Roman girl heard with little surprise this unexpected decla- 
ration, for in Italy love is a plant which springs up suddenly, and 
attains to perfection in a wonderfully short time; but she listened 
tremblingly, and with a moistened eye. She had never loved in 
reality, but in her heart, as in the heart of ‘every woman, Imagination 
had formed a fairy palace of light and beauty, and placed therein a 
habitant, whose name was Perfection. This ideal being she had loved. 
And now, as she gazed on him who knelt before her, in the pride of 
beauty and intellect, she felt that the realization of her youthful 
dreams was before her, and the fountains of her heart were troubled 
by that wing which has, alas! like the leaf of the olive, a dark as 
well as a bright side—the wing of Love! She gazed for a moment 
in hiseyes, and she saw purity there. She did, indeed, for hers was 
reflected in them! Oh! it is ever thus with woman. When man 
woos her, his mind becomes a mirror that reflects hers, and when 
she looks therein she sees a beautiful image, and so thinking that it is 
his—loves him. But Time, the wondrous revealer of all arcana, 
shows her her mistake, and Happiness takes wing. 

Adrian waited impatiently for the answer of Marcella. It came 
at length full of the guilelessness and simplicity of her nature. 

“ Thou sayest thou art poor and friendless, and I pity thee. Thou 
sayest that thou lovest me, and I believe thee, for thy brow looks 
like one on which the shadow of Falsehood hath never rested. I 
know little of the forms and customs of the world, for yonder old 
house has been my only place of abode ; but I do know that the love 
of a woman seems most beautiful when arrayed in the garb of 
modesty, even as the lily of the valley looks loveliest beneath the 
shade of its polished leaves. Thou may’st try to gain my love; I can 
say no more.” 

“And thou hast said enough—more than I had dared to hope, 
more than I deserve, and I thank thee.” 

But these words were unheard by Marcella, who had disappeared, 
and Adrian was alone. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





SONNET. 


By J. H. MIFFLIN. 





Wi waters! still love you; but no more 

To your o’erhanging rocks my footsteps run; 
Your restless fury and tempestuous roar 

Recall the tumults of the world I shun— 
Conflicting Cares, its Envy, and its Strife, 

And all the rushing Madness of its Life: 

But with a soothing influence, peaceful lake! 
Hid from the world thy beauty meets my view; 
Thy face reflecting but the Heaven of blue, 

Reomnbliog hers for whose t erener sake, 

2 The glittering crowd were carelessly resigned ; 

And like her voice, thine whispers me to make 
That wisest choice—tranquillity of mind, 

Which in the whirlpool of the world we may not find! 
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THE BARDOLPHIAN NOSE. 





BY DOCTOR CARUTHERS. 





Noses are very delicate subjects to handle, whether considered 
physically, morally, or nosologically. But in all human affairs they 
take such a lead, and perform such a prominent part in our earthly 
peregrinations, that it might be considered mere fastidiousness, did 
we, on that account, fail to hold them up occasionally to the gaze of 
the scientific, or even the curious. 

It is well known to the student of nature, that each distinct race of 
men is blessed or cursed, as the case may be, with noses peculiar to 
itself and its country; and each of these again might be subdivided into 
minor classifications. But it is not our intention to follow any of 
these—even of the major or geographical divisions of the subject. 
Our business is with a class of noses which bids defiance to all geo- 
graphical boundaries, to all classifications of science, as well as to 
those great primitive distinctions of races with which the world com- 
menced fulfilling the edict “ multiply and be fruitful.” 

A cosmopolitan nose, of the character which we shall attempt 
hereafter to describe, may be known under every latitude and varia- 
tion of climate. Neither laws nor customs seem to affect it percep- 
tibly, though the causes which produce it have been the subject of 
both divine and human legislation. 

Before we come down from the general subject of noses to the 
particular class which it is our object to notice, it may be well to 
glance at a new sort of nose which has come in vogue of late years. 
We allude, of course, to artificial noses. We call them artificial for 
want of a better term, but they are neither wholly artificial, nor 
wholly natural. These are made by robbing the forehead, and even 
the occiput, of a portion of their covering, and bringing it down to 
the place which the nose once occupied, and secured there, it grows 
into something of the shape of a nose. 

Our medical periodical works of late years have been full of plates 
glorifying these rhinoplastic performances. They represent the un- 
fortunate subjects Janus fashion—with two faces—one with a nose, 
and the other without, and we have often puzzled ourselves to deter- 
mine which was the more revolting looking object, the man without a 
nose, or the man with a nose—made of flesh and blood to be sure— 
but engrafted from the back of his head! An apple may grow on a 
thorn-bush, and a watermelon upon a gourd-vine, and betray very 
little of the peculiar taste or odor of the parent stem; but it is not 
so with engrafted noses! They do betray their origin most revolt- 
ingly ; they have a raw beef-steak look ; they evince the workman- 
ship of the apprentice dabbling in untempered mortar. A spectator 
looking upon one of these modern noses, which are neither Grecian 
nor Roman, and then observing one of the old-fashioned articles, can 
scarcely help exclaiming, or at least thinking, those wexe made by 
man—these by the Maker of man! e 

The rhinoplastic operation may be a great triumph of modern sur- 
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gery, and undoubtedly it is; and the unfortunate subject may walk 
among his fellow-men, congratulating himself that he has as good a 
countenance as others, but alas! it will only be to find himself de- 
serted by his fellows, as old rats run from a neighbor who has been 
wounded in a trap. 

It might be a very curious subject of investigation, how far these 
new-fashioned articles perform the functions of the ancient member, 
and how far one might presume upon their obtuseness, but this would 
betray us too far from that branch of the general subject of noses 
with which we shall strive to end. 

It is a very singular and striking fact, that the great master of the 
British drama has drawn a nose as one of the characters in, perhaps, 
the most popular of all his plays. Of course, there is a man to the 
nose ! but without his nose he is so utterly insignificant, that he never 
could have had a place in juxta-position with the immortal Sir John. 
Who ever heard of Bardolph without his nose! As well might we 
talk of the Prophet without thinking of Mecca! of the Pope without 
thinking of his tiara! of Boswell without thinking of Johnson! of 
Murat without thinking of Napoleon, or of John Tyler without think- 
ing of his—we had like to have said nose—conscience! Bardolph’s 
nose is the character, and not the man. Upon that nose Falstaff cracks 
all his jokes. That nose lighted its owner up “ Gads-hill” in pursuit 
of the fat knight’s horse, and the latter swears that it lighted the 
whole country around, and that he mistook it for an “ ignis-fatuus, or 
a ball of wildfire.’ Bardolph is rarely mentioned, or introduced, 
without giving his nose a prominent place upon the stage. At one 
time, Falstaff abjures it as one of the most indigestible of substances, 
and at another, compares the man behind it to an admiral, because 
he carries his lantern in the poop of his vessel! Under all the rapid 
changes of the scene in the stirring and warlike drama, Bardolph’s 
nose is continually flashing athwart the stage like a blood-red meteor. 

Bardolph without his nose, or with any other nose, would have 
been a complete Miss Judy. It is preéminently the nasal member 
which gives him distinction and character. He figures throughout as 
a mere appendage to his nose. His face glowing, as it undoubtedly 
was, paled before the brilliant light of the distinguished member, as 
the ground immediately around the mouth of a volcano looks black 
in contrast with the meteoric flashes from the crater. Who ever heard 
of Bardolph’s legs, or his arms, or even his eyes? Bardolph was 
his nose, and his nose was Bardolph! Great was his nose ! 

The representations which we see of this immortal member upon 
the modern stage, are but poor caricatures of the brilliant concep- 
tions of the poet. A few dashes of the paint-brush upon the promi- 
nent feature of some poor bacchanalian neéphyte of the company, 
suffices for that vast conception which has convulsed so many students 
of the bard in every age, from his own to our times. The imagina- 
tion shrinks within itself when these bald caricatures appear before 
it, A mere tyro perceives at once the absence of those immense de- 
posites which time should have made upon the volcanic protuberance, 
the encrusted lava of former eruptions, the gloomy excavations of 
spent craters, and the green moss-grown promontories of more recent 
explosions. All is but one broad and bald field of Spanish-brown, 
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like the two sides of a roof of a house with a double chimney at the 
gable end. The whole mass of the geography of Bardolph’s mag- 
nificent nose is wanting—the meandering streams, sometimes of ocean 
blue, and sometimes of purplish tint, struggling on in their own huge 
sluggishness. 

It is a singular fact in physiology, or rather in pathology, that all 
red-nosed topers are long livers. Considered in this point of view, 
what a monument of former generations was Bardolph’s nose! Like 
Bulwer’s hero, Zanoni, it had survived even the memory of its earlier 
contemporaries. Imagine it standing aloft like Cleopatra’s needle, 
or Pompey’s pillar, or some of the Egyptian obelisks, and like them 
covered with hieroglyphics. Could Champollion read those myste- 
rious characters—those records of tuns and butts of sack, and of all 
those boon companions who had been buried with the huge colossus 4 
What a tale could those characters unfold, if they were only made 
vocal with each new libation! But this aspect of our subject is too 
melancholy for the state of our nerves, and we will therefore pro- 
ceed to a post mortem examination. 

Imagine now, gentle reader, an anatomical amphitheatre, with the 
seats rising in extending circles, and a revolving table in the centre, 
at which stands a celebrated naturalist—say old Cuvier. His delicate 
and glittering instruments are in his hands, and upon that revolving 
table is a huge mountain of flesh, partially concealed by an oil-cloth. 
It has been customary to send in rare specimens of natural history, 
to test the ingenuity of the professor, who, it is well known, would at 
any time undertake to tell, from a single bone or tooth, to what class 
the original animal belonged. 

He lifts the veil, and the huge mass stands out in bold relief. He 
turns it over,examines the deposites on the surface, primary, secondary 
and tertian ; then the double arches, and finally the fresh cut margin 
along the base. From this latter appearance he pronounces that the 
monster belonged to the family of parasites, but then it is wanting in 
those vessels of nutrition provided for self-sustenance, and from this 
he deduces that it was not an independent monster, that immense sup- 
plies of nutrition were furnished from some source or other, and in order 
to discover the vessels through which they were derived, he places it 
before the solar microscope, and when the colossal monster looms up 
upon the canvass, he starts back, and pronounces it to be the d—1 
incarnate. 

Under the various aspects in which we have endeavored to present 
the Bardolphian nose, it will have been perceived that there are cer- 
tain attributes of dignity and grandeur necessary to bring noses pro- 
perly within this class. You will never see one of your insignificant 
pug-noses elevating its owner to the degree of M. N. in the Bardol- 
phian College. These little contemptible members are merely made 
for smelling, or some other swinish or canine propensity. They burn 
out with the fervent heat of their own fires, as some little furnace of 
a village brazier cracks and explodes upon the first application of 
the white heat. 

Bardolph was the father of a school. (Every thing is a s¢hool now, 
from the London College of Farriery to the last Tom-foolery in poli- 
tics.) As we were saying, Bardolph was the father of a school, and 
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thousands on thousands have since aspired to emulate his genius, and 
soar to his immortality, but few have achieved the Doctorate. Pil- 
grims from every civilized land have strewn the courts with. their 
bleaching carcasses, but there has been but one Bardolph, as there has 
been but one Shakspeare. 





A FAREWELL. 





BY D. A CHITTENDEN. 





Ir is the parting hour, and I go forth, 
Oh “ Lanp or Frowers,” forever from thy shore! 
Never again shall I behold thy skies 
At — ee their gorgeous canopy, 
Like the rich drapery of a kingly couc 
Above my head, shaming the fabled hues 
Of famed Italia. Never more shall list 
Th’ Eolian music of thy swaying pines 
When the night wind amid their branches sighs 
Like some sad spirit’s wail. No more my heart, 
When wearied with the sterner cares of life, 
Shall find relief amid the hush and calm 
Of thy deep midnight hour. Nomore my eye 
Shall view thy landscape as it gently sleeps 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray, until the scene 
Steals o’er my senses with a joy like hers, 
Who watches by the cradle-couch of him— . 
Her beautiful, her first-born! Unto me 
No more, at morning’s hour, the breeze shall come 
Laden with perfume from the jasmine bowers, 
Nor fan at even my toil-wearied frame 
With incense, such as floats around the shore 
Of “ Araby the blest.” Henceforth the lyre 
Of Nature, with its varied tones and deep— 
Its free birds’ joyous song, and insect hum— 
Its dashing waters, and its swaying boughs, 
Shall pour, as aye before, its vesper hymn 
To greet the first faint star, whose trembling ray 
Steals through the purple mist—yet wake no tone 
Of harmony in me; for I shall list 
No longer to its music! Unto me 
All of thy brightness, and each joyous scene, 
Must henceforth be but ge memories 
Of things that were, and are not! 

YetIbid | 
Farewell to thee, bright land! without a sigh; 
For mine own home hath scenes as fair as thine, 
Though different in their beauty ; and to me 
Its every spot, and tree, and rock, and stream, 
Hath a sweet tale to tell of by-gone hours : 
And as a pilgrim hasteth to his shrine, 
So haste Pte that clime where Memory’s hand 
Hath reared an altar up at every step! 


But forth from vou, friends of the sunny South, 
I goin sadness! for your kindly words, _ 
And friendly actions, have but been bright links 
To bind my heart unto you; and the word— 
The sad farewell that trembles on the lip 
Severs the golden chain, no more to join 

Till it is joined in Heaven! 


It may be— 
For who can tell what the dark Future hides 
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That at some distant hour I shall return, 
And find each scene the same—for Nature’s hand 
That decks the earth in many fairy robes, 
Hath none of mourning—none that tells of death! 
The trees beneath whose shade we oft have sate, 
Amid the sultry noon, will fling as broad 
A shadow on the dust that forms your grave; 
The flowers that we have loved to see, will bloom 
As brightly for some other eyes, when ours 
Are sealed forever! and the mock-bird’s song 
Will be as joyous when we hear it not: 
For Nature in her changelessness can claim 
No sympathy with man. Upon her face 
Time writes no sad mutations as upon 
The human heart and brow. His hand pales not 
Her lip, nor cheek, nor dims her starry eye! 
E’en then the streams will leap as gladly forth, 
The sky will be as blue; but as my eye 
Roams o’er their brightness, the sad heart will gaze 
In loneliness upon each cherished scene, 
And thinking of the “ vanished beautiful,” 
Will murmur “ Ichabod!” 

But sadder thoughts 
Are mingled with my parting! Shall it be, 
That from the hearts of those whom I have loved, 
My memory shall fade, as does the shadow 
Cast by an eagle’s wing upon the wave 
When the bird passes? Is there not a heart 
Will dwell upon my name, as that of one 
Who was, and still isdear? If such there be, 
Bright be their destiny! and may the thought 
Be as an amulet to guard the heart 
From each and every ill! Be the bright star 
That dawned on their nativity ne’er dimmed 
By Sorrow’s cloud! their lake of Life ne’er swept 
By adverse winds or storms! their path through Time 
Bright as the blissful dreams a maiden hath 
When thinking of her lover; and their end 
More glorious than the vision of pure bliss 
That greets the dying saint! 

Fair friends! bright land— 
A brief, yet kind farewell! 
Georgia, May, 1842. 





A RECEIPT. 





TO PRONOUNCE THE NAME OF THIS MAGAZINE. 





Taree syllables distinct and clear 

In this euphonious word appear, 

Phe nn a single vowel O— 

In full and lengthened tone should flow ; 
The second an accented Ri— 

Go ask the ancient classics why ;— 
The third the lips their skill may try on, 
And thus pronounce the whole Ozion ! 
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A Speecu on THE Inrernationat Corynicut. Delivered at the Dinner to CoaRtes 
Dickens, at the City Hotel, New-York, February 19, 1842. By Cornnetivs Matuews. 
New-York. 12mo. 16 pp. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Marnews for a copy of the above address, which we have 
read with much pleasure. It is an able and condensed argument in favor of the Inter- 
national Copyright, and we most cheerfully endorse the opinions of the author. 

Much has been said of late upon the course of Mr. Dickens with reference to this 
topic. That he, at the public dinners tendered him in the northern cities, took occasion 
to express his views on this question, and to ask of the American people their coépera- 
tion for the purpose of securing sucha law, we cannot regard either as a breach of 
courtesy or delicacy ; and we have been surprised at the harsh tones in which a portion 
of the newspaper press have uttered their disapprobation of his course. It was natural 
that Mr. Dickens, moved and gratified as he must have been by the warmth of his 
reception, should have opened his heart frankly and freely on such occasions, and the 
‘ copyright” question being a matter of deep personal interest to himself and the author- 
fraternity, it is not strange that he broached and advocated it. We are glad that he 
did, for we wish to see our people stirred to a deep and abiding sense of its importance. 
They are slumbering now to their own hurt—to the injury of our writers, and to the 
violation of principles of right and justice. All these consequences, we conceive, are 
involved in the non-existence of a law recognizing to authors the right of property in 
their works both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Maruews, in his comprehensive speech, has admirably exhibited the ground 
upon which the friends and advocates of the system are entrenched. We shall sub- 
serve the cause of Letters, we are sure, by presenting a few extracts. He says, speak- 
ing of the rights of authors : 


“ It is argued, sometimes, I know, that authors have no rights; and a paper-dealing 
tradesman of this city, greedy of some sort of renown, has lately contended, if we 
could but get English as at the cost of type and paper, (the author being considered 
an impertinent third party,) all the ends of good literature would be answered. I might 
ask this artful casuist, how it would suit his convenience—he being a man of some stamp 
and character among his neighbors—to come abroad in the open light of day—in a coat 
yet odorous of the fingers of the petit-larceny thief; a hat savoring of the burglar’s fist; 
his pockets jingling with the transferred coin of a bank robber? but I look beyond this 
miserable economical subterfuge, and seek, somewhat farther down, the actual opera- 
tion of an uncopyrighted foreign literature, reprinted without restraint. There is at 
this moment waging in our midst a great war between a foreign and a native literature. 
The one claims pay—food, lodging, and raiment; the other battles free of all charges, 
takes the field, prepared for all weathers and all emergencies; has neither a mouth to 
cry for sustenance, a back to be clothed, nor a head to be sheltered.” 


The present condition of the field of Letters in America, is distinctly pictured as “in a 
state of desperate anarchy, without order, without system, without certainty.” Says 
our author: 


“ For several years past, it has been sown broad-cast with foreign publications of 
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every name and nature ; what growth has ensued ? No single work, so far as I can see, 
has sprung up as its legitimate result; no addition to the stock of native poetry or 
fiction; no tree has blossomed; no solitary blade struck through the hard and ungrate- 
ful turf. Whatever has been produced has been in spite of opposition from within and 
without; has been the bright exception, not the rule. Instead of being fostered and 
promoted, as it should be, our domestic literature is borne down by an immethodical 
and unrestrained republication of every foreign work that will bear the charges of the 
compositor and paper-maker.” 


Mr. Mathews gives us a pleasant, yet painful scene, in which our own Irving is 
represented as retiring from the presence chamber of the great Cliff-street publishers, 
with his politely deferred mss., because, forsooth, “‘ Bulwer’s Zanoni” is received, and 
must occupy “ a hundred hands before night.” He then calls on the great Broadway 
House, but they are employed on “ Handy Andy,” and they “ must have it on the 
counter by Saturday, or the tide will be down with them ;”—and “ behold, sir,” says 
the speaker, “ the author of the Sketch Book, the illustrious historian of New-York, 
very much in the situation of the ostrich of the desert having an egg to lay, but no 
where to lay it!” 

Alas! these pictures are not without originals in fact. Our native authors may starve, 
while the booksellers can obtain free of cost the works of foreign writers. Even now 
is the press groaning beneath the weight of millions of octavos, quartos and folios of 
reprints! 

Under this combination of opposing circumstances, this inundation of the land by 
foreign works, and the preference given to them by our publishers, ‘‘ what hope is 
there for the native author?” Says Mr. Mathews: 


“ The odds are tremendous; and I do not hesitate to say, sir, that if he had thou- 
sands to lavish on the printing of a single work, a press in every village, a publisher of 
enterprise and spirit in every city, the purchased control of fifty newspapers—he would 
be only beginning to enter the field on any thing like fair terms with Dr. Lever. The 
one literature, the foreign, is propelled through the country by steam; the other, the 
native, halts after on foot, or in such conveyance as a very narrow purse may bargain 
for. Principles, it may be, alien to our own, travel with the speed of lightning, while 
hee truths, in which we have the profoundest interest, follow at a lacquey’s pace 

ehind. 


We are surprised at the narrow-minded views which we have seen in contempora- 
neous journals, viz. that such a law is impolitic, because it would make foreign litera- 
ture, such as James’, Dickens’, Bulwer’s, Lever’s and D’Israeli’s works, a trifle more 
costly to the American. In other words, under the protection of a copyright here, 
these productions could not be pirated entire, or with sundry mutilations—adding insult 
to injury—by every publisher in the land who could control the necessary ink, paper, 
and compositor’s service. And why, in the name of all that is honest, should these 
authors toil for the gratification of millions, who care nothing whether they thrive or 
starve! We are ashamed of such arguments. They are unworthy of the liberal and 
intelligent mind. On this point we quite agree with Mr. Mathews. 


“The most precious property of one country in another, as I regard it, is its books. 
To us, what is Germany, half so much as Goethe? Greece but Homer? And Eng- 
land is nearer and dearer to us by her long array of great writers, than by the constant 
intercourse of commerce, the closest compacts and treaties of amity. Her writers ask 
that this claim should be allowed; that all the relations of the two countries shall not 
be reduced to a gross, material standard; but that they shall have a property, as they 
have a right, in whatever of noble sentiment, or enduring thought, they may impart to 
us, and that we shall have a like property with them. That we have heretofore en- 
—_— their labors free of charge, is nothing; that we have lived on their free bounty for 
along time, creates in us no claim—as it should no desire—to become perpetual almoners 
of theirs. A true spirit of national fair-dealing, not to say national dignity, would im- 
pel us to disclaim the charity, and persuade us to purchase what we read, as well as 
what we eat and wear.” 
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We saw, a few weeks since, in a magazine editorial, a rhodomontade to this effect, 
that an international copyright is unnecessary to secure compensation to such of our 
Native authors as merit it, because—strange to tell—some of the magazines of the day, 
such as by a system of puffing, have swelled their subscription list to twenty-five or 
thirty thousand, are offering enormous prices per page for poems and articles from 
Irving, Bryant, Halleck and others! They can well afford to pay such sums occasion- 
ally, if thereby they can give their works a further impetus along the tide of popular 
favor. But is this proof of the assumption that American book-writers are paid for 
their labor? Wetrow not! Who among them lives entirely by letters, and lives inde- 
pendently? Echo answers—who ? 

In conclusion we must again express our conviction, that the present system of re- 
printis nothing less than literary piracy—custom-sanctioned theft! 

We most cordially reiterate the toast of Washington Irving, which called forth the 
speech we have been reviewing. 

“ International Copyright.—It is but fair that those who have laurels for their brows, 
should be permitted to browse on their laurels.” 

And we subjoin the toast of Mr. Mathews, at the close of his address, with the hope 
that such a turnpike will speedily be opened, and the present “ by-ways,” infested with 
robbers, be for ever closed. 


‘* An International Copyright.—The only honest turnpike between the readers of 
two great nations.” 


Tse Wortp or Lonpon- Blackwood’s Magazine, 1841.* 


In London there is nothing like a concentration of public opinion. There is no uni- 
versally pervading feeling or interest. It is rarely that any thing occurs of sufficient 
magnitude to excite the attention of London. The birth of a prince royal, or some 
event of national interest, alone is adequate tothis. The writer thinks that of all places 
London is the last in which to commit suicide for the sake of notoriety. Had Sam 
Patch, who hung himself—unfortunately to death !—upon Waterloo Bridge, only chosen 
Edinburgh or Dublin for the scene of his tragic exploit, he might have had a fortnight’s 
notoriety. In London he was forgotten in less than five minutes! Such is the general 
indifference of Londoners to strange occurrences, or to particular individuals, whatever 
their position in life, that the writer well says: 


“Thousands and tens of thousands of individuals are known in London, but it is 
curious enough that there is one, and only one man now in existence known ¢o Lon- 
don ; to the city, the west end, Marylebone, Southwark—every point, in short, of the 
metropolitan compass.” 


In this “ only one man” known éo London, the reader will doubtless at once recog- 
nize the Duke of Wellington—who owes “ much of this notoriety to his glory, and 
much also to his nose !” 


“ He,” says the writer, “ is the single, solitary exception to the general rule that we 
have laid down, that no living man is large enough to fill the universal eye of so vast a 
body as London.” 


The advantages of this universal, individual obscurity, consists in the apparent 
equality of condition which it produces, so that the man of humble means is as inde- 
pendant as the millionnaire. 


“ Whatever may be the differences in our social or domestic positions ; whether we 





* Continued from page 122. This portion of the review was unavoidably crowded out of our 
last number. 
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under the roofs of palaces, or enjoy a slumber broken by the tomcats caterwaul- 
ing outside our garret tiles; whether our pocket-book suffers under a plethora of bank 
notes, or it is our worse luck to wander along the street jingling three-halfpence in the 
lining of our breeches; whether we are engaged to dine with Prince Albert at the 
palace, or Duke Humphrey in the park; whether we walk about in search of a dinner 
or an appetite—fore gad! as long as we are not out at toes or elbows; so long as we 
can keep the nap on our hat, the grease off our collar, and the gloves on our fingers, 
we are equally citizens of the great republic of London streets, and eligible with the 
first man in town to the highest honors of the pavé. Well, sir, and pray what more 
would you have? Can the Duke of Northumberland eat more than half a pound of 
beef-steaks at a meal, or imbibe at a draught more than a pot of mild porter? Can 
Esterbazy wear more than a shirt at a time, though he may have dozens in his ward- 
robe? Could D’Orsay himself venture to ie three hats, one on the top of the other, 
like our friend Peter in the T’ale of a Tub? Can Cecil Forester put on more than a 
pair of primrose kids in the forenoon, and another in the evening ?” 


Piracy is the order of the day in London. It extends to every trade and profession ; 
indeed, “ the Dirty Dicks of science, literature, art, politics, fashion, far outnumber the 
Dirty Dicks of trade.” If a popular copy-right work is published, immediately cheap, 
piratical editions appear, with just errors enough “to save the rogues who issue the 
forgery from the court of chancery.” The cause of all this thieving is found in the 
fact, that originality or novelty is at a vast premium, and when a man of original genius 
happens to appear, he is immediately pounced upon by those who can only copy—who 
cannot create. 

In the professions this competition is most destructive—most fatal to the competi- 
tors, and although there are hundreds of lawyers, physicians, and divines, who are 
struggling in vain for a competence in London, the greatest sufferers are those who, 
unqualified for any thing else by their education, resort to teaching for a support. 
Hundreds of young ladies brought up in refinement and well educated, are thrown 
upon the world, and eke out a miserable existence by teaching laboriously from morn- 
ing until night. Such advertisements as the following are found in the London papers. 
The following is from the Times. 


“Owe Suittine an Hovur.— Morning Governess.—A lady, daily engaged in tuition, 
has her morning hours at present uneccupied, and wishes to devote them to a private 
family. Her course of instruction comprises history, geography, with the use of the 
lobes, writing, arithmetic, French, Ilalian, music, dancing, flower-painting. The 
ighest references can be afforded. Single lessons given in any of the above studies.” 


Here isa melancholy picture indeed, but oh, how common! A lady in manners and 
education subsisting on a small pittance, barely enough to support life. Indeed, in 
London many, in all the professions, often labor without any other compensation than 
“the honor of their situation !” and who “pay to work for nothing!” The following 
bit of satire on the rage or mania for entering the “professions,” is not inappropriate 
even in the latitude of Georgia— 


“ Hands are out of fashion, and nobody will condescend to work but with their 
heads: the example of the Clerk of Chatham has been lost on this perverse generation, 
and every man’s child now comes into the world with an inkhorn round his neck, a 
quire of foolscap under his arm, and a pen behind his ear: he must be a lawyer, for- 
sooth, as if the world was only a larger Court of Chancery, and all mankind were at 
loggerheads therein: or a doctor, or some pernicious animal of that sort. The daughters 
are to be what they call accomplished, which means, in English, to be able to do no- 
thing useful ; and the upshot of the infatuation will be, that in a little time we shall 
have neither butchers, nor bakers, nor tinkers, nor tailors, nor sempstresses, nor cooks: 
the living will devour the living, and the dead bury the dead. As it is, every third man 
you meet is syre to be one of those worse than useless creatures called professional 
sapere ; and who now-a-days, I should like to know, is acquainted with any young 

ady who could tell you how long a leg of mutton will take in boiling, or who under- 
stands any earthly thing save flower-painting, arithmetic, geography, or the (curse 
them !) use of the globes ?” 


The reader must excuse the quoted imprecation in the last sentence, It is the folly 
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of learning merely fashionable knowledge—and not the “ globes’’— which deserves de- 
precation. ' 

We pass over other topics to consider briefly that of Advertising in London, as it 
has an important influence on the city-world. This “ Art” is understood and practised 
to perfection there. Every thing is accomplished by advertising. Puffing is the order 
of the day—and the kinds of puffing are numerous—direct or indirect—editorial or 
communicated—etc. Has the Londoner a want of any thing (except money)? Let 
him advertise. A situation, a house, a wife—nay, any thing and every thing is to be 
secured by this process. The following specimen is given of the “ puff portentous” 
in advertising a quack medicine. 


“Brocxer Hatt.—We have the pleasure to announce that Lord Melbourne, ac- 
companied by Lord Jobn Russell, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. T. B. Macauley, (late of 
Windsor Castle,) and the other ex-Cabinet Ministers, arrived at the above splendid seat 
last Wednesday, to concert measures for the carrying on the opposition tor the next 
ten years. It is quite true, as reported, that each of the justly celebrated personages 
there assembled, carried down with him several hundred dozens Syoox’s Erernau 
Smasu Speciric ror Diseases or THE Cuest, as also a large quantity of the CorpiaL 
Bam or Botueration, and Internat Disease Pitt! Beware of counterfeits.” 


The New-York small traders “know a thing or twe” in this line. We have seen 
placards advertising ready made linen—headed with such announcements as the fol- 
lowing: : 

WAR WITH ENGLAND!!! 
An Army or 50,000 Men anp Bovs 


Can be supplied with clean shirts, bosoms, collars, etc., at the lowest prices, at the 
cheap store, No. — Chathamn-street. 


Or another will advertise : 


Ose Tuovsanp Dottars Rewaap!! 


which you will find, on réading further, is offered to any one who will prove that the 
advertiser dues not sell good and cheap arricles at “the original cheap store!’ To 
which is added probably the pleasant question: “ Don’t you wish you may get it?” 


Partor Metopies. Arranged and edited by Mrs. M. B. Loyp, and Miss M. E. Bairey. 
One vol. 4to. New-York: Harper and Brothers. *” 


This is an elegant musical volume from the press of the Harpers. It is similar in 
style and execution to the Southern Harp of Mrs. Dana, noticed in our first number, 
except that its subjects are not exclusively religious, and that some of the airs and ac- 
companiments are original. The words are generally chaste and beautiful, and the 
music adapted to the pianoforte and organ, with some airs for the harp and guitar. The 
influence of music on the social character is great and important, and it is therefore of 
vast moment that our household songs should be of a kind to improve as well as gra- 
tify the mind. We think the Parlor Melodies will exert a happy influence, and we take 
pleasure in earnestly commending it to our readers. 
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Annee 


“From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depth: 
He comes attended by the sultry Hours, 
And ever fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face; and earth, and skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves.” 


June. The reign of Summer is begun. The stately June sits on the throne of 
Nature, surrounded by a creation of beauty and loveliness. The air and the green- 
wood are vocal with life. The orchards are beginning to yield fruit “pleasant to the eye 
and sweet to the taste.” The fig, the peach, the nectarine, the apple, the pear, and the 
plum, are all of the dowry of June, and bountiful tribute she yields us in this bright 
land. Flora too, has bright and dewy offerings to glad the eye and. the heart of every 
lover of Nature. The beautiful Hydrangea, the superb Dahlia, the elegant Amaryllis, 
the fragrant Cape Jasmine, are flowers of no common beauty. 

The derivation of June is uncertain, though it is not improbable that it comes from 
Juno. It‘is the first month of Summer, and on the twenty-first day the Sun enters 
Cancer, the fourth sign of the Ecliptic, and henceforward for three months is in perigee, 
and his “ perpendicular heat” renders our planet—at least this quarter of it—a warm 
berth. But let us be thankful we are not upon Mercury—where we might evaporate in 
twenty-four hours—and by all possible means, keep cool—cool in body, cool in temper, 
cool in action—the only true philosophy of living! Reader—we offer you a 


JUNE SONNET. 


Hatt first and fairest of bright Summer’s train, 
That comést with thy leafy honors crowned! 
From myriad voicéd Nature ull around— 

Are poured sweet songs to welcome thee again. 

Beneath thy smile the fields of yellow grain 
Sway gently to the motion of the air ; 

And countless graceful shapes, us frail as fair, 

Bloom from the dawn, to Daylight’s crimson wane. 
Thou comést laden with the treasure free— 
Which bounteous Nature “ hangs on every tree,” 

The luscious fig—the downy peach are seen, 

In ripened beauty through the curtaining green— 
Though but a foretaste of the lavish sweets, 
With which our taste the bright Midsummer greets. 


NOTES OF A MONTH’S TOUR ON THE SEA BOARD. 
Savannah. 


Tue traveller whose lot it may be to linger in this city, a few days in the month of 
April, will, we imagine, hardly regret the necessity or choice, which, one or the other, 
may have determined his lot. The innumerable trees which adorn the squares and 
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streets of the city are then in full leaf, and through the month, display their successive 
charms of bud and blossom, delighting the eye and regaling the sense. The profuse 
flowers of the ‘Pride of India,” and the more rare and magnificent blossoms of the 
Magnolia, are alike the garniture of April. The trees on the Bay-street, and especially 
on South Broad-street, range in double rows through the centre forming a verdant arch 
over a promenade, which would be perfect, were it not for its questionable footing—the 
deep and yielding sand. The residences in Savannah are generally indicative of taste, 
and in many instances are beautifully embowered in trees, and their porches latticed by 
the tendrils of the jessamine, rose and woodbine. 

The squares already alluded to, certainly contribute much to the beauty and agreea- 
bleness of the city. They are green spots in its vast sand bed, which strike the eye with 
pleasure, and tempt the feet of the pedestrian. The Pulaski Monument stands in the 
centre of one of these squares or parks as we should call them, and its graceful shaft 
rises prettily amid the masses of dense foliage which surround it. Opposite to the 
Monument is the Pulaski House—a perfect sans souci to the ben vivant, under the 
auspices of Wiltberger. 

The heat of the day in this pleasant city, is succeeded by fresh breezes from the sea, 
which make the sunset hour a period of delicious enjoyment to the leunger or the 
walker. At this hour, the Common, on the edge of the city, is a scene of life and plea- 
sure, where groups and crowds ramble till the daylight is entirely gone; and many a 
téte-a-téte between a youthful pair, has the modest moon beheld on this same Common. 

Commend us to aSavannah Spring! It isa scene and season of beauty and enjoy- 
ment. Its accompaniments are clear skies, warm days, and the breath of the “ sweet 
south,” laden with the perfume of 





. flowers of every hue, 
And without thorn—the rose.” 


* * * * Have listened with sincere pleasure to the funeral eulogium—proneunced by 
Mr. McAllister upon the late Mr. Gordon. It was the tribute of a friend, but its sim- 
plicity, ingenuousness, and chaste beauty, made every one feel, that it was the language 
of truth and not of flattery. His brief review of Mr. Gordon’s life and career was a 
beautiful picture of humanity in its pleasing lights and shades. The virtue, energy and 
truth which shone in the character of the deceased, had justly won for him, not only 
the admiration of his friend and quondam school-fellow, but of his fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, a large concourse of whom listened to the impressive eloquence of the speaker. 
* * * * * * * * A series of religious meetings is absorbing the attention of 
the people to a great extent. The ministers of the gospel are laboring, with more than 
ordinary ardor, for an ingathering of souls to the fold of the Christian Church. At all 
times the subject of religion demands the serious attention of man, and when a peculiar 
manifestation of the divine favor is made, it is well to regard it in a peculiar manner, that 
the blessing may be freely and extensively bestowed. Religious enthusiasm is neither 
uncommon nor incompatible with the true dignity of the Christian character, for if it 
be an exalted virtue to be enthusiastic in our efforts to secure liberty to the captive, 
freedom to a nation, or any great earthly blessing for ourselves or others—how much 
more exalted is his enthusiasm, whose interest is spiritual, and whose benevolence con- 
templates good to the immortal part of his fellows. Fanaticism in religion, in which 
we include all violent animal excitement and actions, is distinct from religious enthu- 
‘siasm. The former is sinful and isjurious; the latter, in its true sense, is inseparable 


from a correct appreciation of the value of the soul. 
St. Mary's. 


Arrived at this corner of the world in the night, but did not desert our comfortable 
berth in the General Clinch, until “ the day with rosy light” had greeted again the optics 
of all early risers—like ourselves, reader. It wasa cool morning, which we had not an- 
ticipated as a part of our experience in such southern latitudes. The trip to St. Mary’s 
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was a pleasant one. Our good boat left Savannah at eight o'clock on Friday morning, 
and pursued her devious path among the estuaries,and sounds, and rivers, which wash the 
coast of Georgia, without other delays than were occasioned by touching at Doboy—an 
island with ea steam-mill and a light-house upon it—an occasional contact with a mud 
shoal, and a brief tarry at the wharf of Brunswick—where we bade adieu to our friend 
C——, purposing to rejoin him again in three days—a purpose which was not accom- 
plished. The principal scenery on the route were vast tracts of salt marsh and salt 
water, with cranes innumerable, and a plentiful “ sprinkling of alligators,”’ which latter, 
seen through our spy-glasses, appeared sufficiently formidable. 

St. Mary’s is a corner of Georgia, and has been facetiously called “ the jumping-off 
place,”’ but as this title has been arrogated elsewhere, we must be content with calling 
it one of the jumping-off places. It is finely situated, on a dead level, open to the sea, 
and in full view of the coast of Florida. The houses are neat without elegance, and are 
half hidden in the luxuriant trees. The productions of nature, the water oaks, the 
laurels, and the orange groves, are the chief attractions of the place—excepting, of 
course, the fair girls of St. Mary’s—especially our fair readers. It has a bank—one 
of the greatest refinements of modern times, several churches—and a good academy. 
The society, we should suppose from a few glimpses, is superior to that of most places 
of its size—which, together with its accessibleness by steam-boat—its salubrity of cli- 
mate—and its natural beauties, render it a pleasant wintering place for invalids. We 
half regret-—when we think of its fine orange groves !—that our lot is not cast there. 

Jacksonville, F'lcrida. 

Our first visit to Florida—the land of flowers! A sudden whim, reader, brought us 
to this place, or rather it took us on board the Government steamer, Col. Harney, and 
she brought us hither. We left St. Mary’s at seven A. M.—passed Dungenness on 
Cumberland Island—the whilom residence of General Greene—and at eight o’clock 
were “tossed on ocean’s billow.” The “tossing,” however, we had to imagine, for 
although the wind was fresh, it blew from the land, and the sea was provokingly calm. 
Amused ourselves with speculations as to the cause of the green color which the sea 
exhibits near the land, and despite the dictum of philosophy, the most popular theory 
which was suggested was this—that the sea near the shore became green, because it 
was jealous of the limits to which the land subjected it. 

In less than three hours we entered the mouth of the St. Johns. Passed an island 
of pelicans, and another of sea-gulls, and saw a solitary giant stork, the sole monarch 

of a sand bank. 


“ From its centre all round to the sea, 
His right there was none to dispute!” 


The St. Johns is the prince of southern rivers, at least so far as we saw it, nearly 
thirty miles. It is wide and deep, and its banks are varied with lawn, and bluff, and 
Woodland, and occasionally picturesque settlements. The river abounds in fish of the 
finest kind, and of the largest too, we imagine, from the specimens we saw. There 
was a “ fish story” told on board, to which we gave sparing credit, and cannot advise 
our readers to believe it. It was said that the steamboats, in passing up the river, 
sometimes strike, as if upon a sand bank, but when the engine is stopped, the obstacle 
is at once withdrawn, and the boatmen conclude that they came in contact with some 
huge fish! 

A good dinner just over, we landed at Jacksonville, and giving our baggage in care of. 
a servant, we ascended the sand lawn which skirts the river, and wading through its 
deep white waves, gained the ‘‘ boarding-house’”’—Jacksonville, like St. Mary’s, boast- 
ing no regular tavern—we beg pardon—hotel! This place is about the size of St. 
Mary’s, containing, perhaps, 800 inhabitants—less level in its location, and really 
less prettily adorned with trees—although our eyes were sufficiently feasted with the 
glorious blossoms of the magnolia, which here towers to the height of seventy feet. 
The snow-white blossoms vary in size from twelve to twenty inches in circumference. 
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The trees are all hung with a drapery of long gray moss, a token of a damp location, 
and in the opinion of the “dweller of the mountain,” anemblem of sickness—nay, the 
very flag of death! But so do not the inhabitants say—and if we may believe them, 
und why should we not—“ Jacksonville is one of the healthiest places in the South.” 

Met old friends here, and in their society passed pleasant hours. On inquiring how near 
we were to the field of the Florida war, were informed that Mandarin, twelve miles dis- 
tant, was but recently the scene of butchery and death by the tomahawk. The town 
of Jacksonville is entirely defenceless, save in private resources. It is forty miles over- 
land from St. Augustine, and fifty below Palatka on the St. Johns. 

City of Brunswick, Ga. 

Ah! reader, now open your eyes, and yawn no longer over this hasty journal! We 
are in Brunswick—the great emporium of the South—that was to be! Behold, as we 
enter by land, a vast plain, with a carpeting of green, and a canopy of blue, save where 
the huge oaks lift their umbrageous forms and fling their grateful shadows. There, on 
our right, is a marsh, and see! a pole rises in its centre, and on half a foot of plank 
nailed to its upper extremity read the magic figures 657! What canit mean? Why, 
what indeed! It is a lot, a city building lot, number 657. See, there are others—658. 
659, and soon! Letusrideon. * * * * We will alight here under these shady trees. 

“Good morning, sir! Where is the city of Brunswick ; I mean the business part, 
the centre of it?” 

“You are in the very heart of it now, sir. Here is the Post Office,” pointing to a 
wooden building, near the step of which we stood. “ There is the Hotel,” alluding to a 
vast and showy structure. “ There is the Bank, and this, sir, is Brunswick.” 

Let us go into the Bank, a neat little edifice. “ Good morning, sir!’ Is the President 
within ?” 

“No, sir, he is on the island.” 

“ The Cashier ?” 

“No, sir. He is gone with the Post Master, the Agent and the School Teacher—it 
was Saturday, reader—on a fishing excursion.” * * * We ceased our inquiries. 
Brunswick is deserted. Its spacious hotel is a private dwelling. We enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of its host, with the fishing party aforesaid, at the dinner hour, and right excel- 
lent fish graced the table. We went to the summit of Oglethorpe House, once crowded 
with inmates—the house, reader, not its summit—and a splendid panorama lay before 
us. Thesea on the one side, with its nearer estuaries and the fine river—the islands— 
the noble plain on which the town is built—the dense woods—all added beauty to the 
scene, as it lay bathed in the sun-light of spring, while a fresh breeze from the Atlantic 
fanned the cheek and refreshed the brow- 

The hopes and wishes of the company who built Brunswick—the modern town—are 
all defeated. Its unfinished canal and rail-roads, its spacious hotel, its deserted dwell- 
ings, are witnesses to the blighting influence of the pressure which has of late years 
nearly crushed the life out of every enterprise amongst us. There are two banks in 
Brunswick. One, the older, is in excellent credit abroad. The other is a private bank, 
just put into operation. Nearly six hundred thousand dollars have been expended in 
the prosecution of the Brunswick speculation. 

New Hope Plantation. 

This is the winter residence of Doctor T , a wealthy and highly esteemed plan- 
ter in Glynn County, un the Alatamaha, a few miles from Darien. Whoever may be 
so fortunate as to experience the hospitality of his house, and to enjoy the society of 
his family, will ever remember both with pleasure. Have visited the Doctor’s extensive 
rice fields. They are in excellent condition. Learned for the first time the modus 
operandi pursued in the gice culture. The clearing of the land for rice fields is very 
laborious and expensive, costing little less than a hundred dollars the acre. The pros- 
pect for a crop is very flattering. May He who ruleth the seasons grant both plenty 
and peace to our people! 
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Darien. 

Arrived here on the first day of the term of court, and greeted acquaintances from 
various parts. Dined with the “ Bar,’ anda “ merrier companie” rarely surround a well 
spread table. Wit and mirth accompanied the successive courses—how many 
there were we omit to specify, disliking too much minuteness of detail on all 
occasions. * * * * 

Darien! Alas, we are tired of the place; and yet Fate compels us, it seems, to 
remain here two whole days longer, before we can gain the “Liberty” to which we 
are bound. 


“ What's this dull town to me ?” 


we have said, sung, and whistled, until we are tired of the sound of our own voice! The 
truth is—the court adjourned yesterday—the judge and lawyers left this morning, and 
we had gone with them but for a slight cause, which however has sufficed to fir us 
here until next stage day. O! jam sates! Enough of sand and sand flies—the two 
great features of this place. The latter are sufficiently annoying, for even mosquitoes 
are forgotten in their presence. 

Darien is insufferably dull. Hard times, like a leaden-eyed spectre, stands at the 
corner of the streets, sits on the empty packing boxes, and fixes his heavy gaze upon 
you wherever you turn. In vain you strive to avoid him. 

This place was early settled by Highlanders—and was called New Inverness. It 
has been a port of much trade, but is now declining. There are many houses and 
tabbies shut up besides its mismanaged bank! It is fit only fora winter residence, as 
its immediate contiguity to the river and the rice fields renders it sickly in summer. 
The principal inhabitants retreat to the pine lands and elevated ridges in the vicinity 
through the fever months. 

Of the society in Darien, we can say little—and in truth there is little to be said. 
The population is tco fluctuating to allow the existence of the best society. Where 
people live only half the year, there is little inducement 'to cultivate intellectual and 
refined tastes. 

Stepping, this morning, into the shop of Emanuel Wand, a gentleman of color who 
styles himself “ the scientificdnt barber of Darien,” we exclaimed half aloud—“ Well! 
Darien is the last place in the world.” 

“You're right dere sir,” said the sable hair dresser—“ and if ’dis child had no ’cum- 
brances—no wife and children—he would bid it due for ever to-morrow.” 

We applauded the spirit of the “scientificant barber,” and rejoiced inwardly that we 
had no “ cumbrances” of the kind he mentioned, that bound us to Darien. 

In ordinary times, the winter business of this place is extensive and lucrative. Its 
vicinity is settled by planters of great possessions, whose trade alone would employ 
much capital and afford good profit. 

Liberty County. 

The village of Riceboro’, once a place of much trade, is sharing the fate of Sunbury, 
its sister settlement on the seaboard—comparative desertion. We left the stage at this 
place on Friday noon; and found at least one comfortin its weather beaten hotel— 
viz. a good dinner. There are but very few residents, and they remain only in the cool 
season, retreating in the summer to the sand hills. Liberty county was settled in 1752 
by an emigration of New-Englanders, previously located in Dorchester, S.C. They 
received from the government a large grant of land—and made their settlement at 
Medway—a point of much celebrity in this county. 

We spent the afternoon in fruitless efforts to procure a conveyance to Walthourville, 
and after reluctantly resigning ourself to the unwelcome fate of a night’s sojourn at the 
“borough,” fortunately for us Doctor McC—, of W , passed through the village, 
and athis kind invitation we accompanied him home, and for some time enjoyed his 
hospitality and kind attentions. 
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Walthourville, or the Sand Hills, as the locale is commonly designated, may be 
called the village of distances, as appropriately as Washington—" the city of dis- 
tances”—for in all our travels we never saw a larger place with fewer people. The 
houses are out of sight of each other, and an extent of two miles contains perhaps, 
fifty or sixty houses. Itis in fact nothing more than a densely populated country— 
with a church and academies central to all its occupants. There are no streets or 
squares. It was used, at first, as a summer retreat for families, and eventually be- 
came a permanent home. It is considered very healthful. A Sabbath passed here was 
aday of tranquillity. The people attend in common at one place of worship, and 
enjoy the constant but alternate services of Baptist and Presbyterian clergymen—from 
the latter we heard two excellent practical discourses. Around the church are erected 
numerous booths or arbors, to which the congregation resort for refreshment in the in- 
terval between the sermons. An animated and pleasant scene is presented to the eye 
of the stranger, by the assemblage of parties and families enjoying the slight repast 
and the grateful shade of the trees which overhang the bowers. 

The county seat of Liberty is at Hinesville, where there are but three or four houses 
besides the court-house. Here for two days was a scene of “ business and bustle.” 
The court-house stands in an enclosure on the edge of pine woods. Around it for 
the distance of one or two hundred yards, were congregated vehicles of ali kinds—the 
heavy, old-fashioned gig, the modern buggy, the sober carriage, the unsocial sulky and 
the piney-woods cart or wagon. Nor were there fewer varieties of locomotive princi- 
ples, in the shape of horses, mules, and oxen! But of all the sights, the oddest were 
some of the owners of these establishments. Cruikshank’s inimitable pencil would 
have declined the attempt to trace their physiognomies and “ tout ensembles” on paper. 
There were tall specimens and short specimens—with matted hair—to begin at the top— 
sallow visages, sharp noses, sunken eyes—while their frames seemed composed of 
various odd pieces joined loosely together, upon which hung garments of divers colors, 
fashions and materials, At certain hours the woods echoed with the ‘‘O yes!” “O yes!” 
of the sheriff, and at intervals many a name was thrice flung to the winds from his 
brazen lungs. Timothy Higgins! Timothy Higgins!! Timothy Higgins!!! and in 
answer to the official summons, one of the specimens of unadorned humanity would 
shuffle into the court-room, with his hat on his upper extremity, until the judge or sheriff 
issued the ominous edict—“ Hats off, sir!” when the poor fellow, looking like a culprit 
detected in some overt act, would hastily doff his: tattered straw, or greasy beaver— 
and swinging it on his pendulous arm—approach the bench. 

It was not less amusing to listen to the repartees of the opposing counsel; and to 
watch the expression of the prisoner’s and jurymen’s faces—as the former’s advocate 
charged the latter—that if they would avoid perjury—if they would sleep quietly on 
their beds that night, and live peacefully thereafter! they must find a verdict of ac- 
quittal for his client! 

But even law must have an end. Judge H—— despatched the business of the court— 
the widow landlady parted with her houseful of guests, and the tide of travel swept in 
various directions—but ever homeward ! ‘The next day we took the stage for Savan- 
nah—and thus commenced our homeward course, which was finished speedily and 
pleasantly. Reader—Farewell! 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 
Essays For Summer Hours. By Cuarres Lanman. Boston: Hilliard Gray, and 
Company. 
Of this volume we can only speak expectantly, unless, indeed, we endorse the opinions 
of able contemporaries, that it is a pleasant and delightful volume. Our personal 
acquaintance with the young and amiable author induces us to anticipate much pleasure 
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in its perusal when we receive the kindly promised copy. Cuantes LANMAN can 
write good essays for the delightful, contemplative hours of summer. He has the taste 
and feeling requisite for the task. We have been delighted with the vivid pictures, not 
only of nature, but of the heart, which we have found in his writings. Our readers 
will become familiar with him, we hope, in the pages of Orion. 

His volume is illustrated by his own pencil, and dedicated to his friend, Louis L. 
Noste, one of the most talented and promising of young American poets, a “‘ taste of 
whose quality” we are happy to afford our readers this month. 


Mostuty Cuat with Reapers AND CorresponpENTS. We have much to say, 
dear reader, but our converse must be brief this month, for the last sheets are going to 
press at alate day—the plate intended for this number not being finished at the time 
we are writing this. The work of several daysis yet necessary to perfect it in the style 
we design to have all our engravings executed, and we have resolved not to delay lon- 
ger the appearance of the number, lest we should forfeit our claim to punctuality—a 
claim which we shall strive to maintain inviolate. The plate— without accident—will 
be ready for our next number, and we may confidently promise a landscape of great 
beauty, it being a view of the Currahee in Habersham County. No reader of Orion 
will suppose that this delay of the plate will diminish aught the number of illustrations 
promised in this volume. This will not be the case. We omit it now merely to save 
ourself and readers from the mortification of a very lateissue. . . . .. . The 
interest excited by the poeem—“ Harold’—in our last number, and indeed, the general 
hearty commendations of the whole issue, by the press, is gratifying to us, and shall 
quicken us to renewed zeal. The author of “ Harold” pleads extraordinary engage- 
ments as an apology for the postponement of the continuation of the poem until our 
next issue. . . . . . . The author of “The Wanderer” will accept our kind 
thanks for his unceasing attentions. His “ Farewell’ to our sunny clime will interest 
many readers. Weare of the few comparatively who have personally exchanged with 
him the sad words of parting. To his own home in New-England our sympathies and 
heart-wishes for his happiness accompany him. Our readers will hear from him still. 
The last fragment of “The Wanderer’ will appear next month. . . . . . We 
presume it is generally known to our readers that a splendidly illustrated veluine of 
the American Poets, edited by Rufus Griswold, Esq., is just published. We havepro- 
mised for our next number a review of the work by a well-known and able writer. 

We are sorry to close, with this number, at least for the present, the 
topthing series of papers, under the title of ‘Lights and Shadows of the Heart.” If 
our readers participate in our regret, they will be glad to learn that this star goeth not 
out, though it hideth for awhile its pleasant beams. . . . . . . The very ableand 
lucid paper on “ The Origin of Slave Labor in Georgia,” will doubtless elicit the attention 
of the southern public. The author has our grateful acknowledgments. . . . . + - 
We owe our esteemed friend R. M. C. an apology for a mysterious error which disfigures 
his article in our last. In the twenty-third line of the first page the phrase “ busy ant,” 
should have been the word “ buoyant.” We plead guilty of the error, and promise 
futureamendment. . . . . . . Wedonot generally intend to publish two serial 
tales at once, but we have been unwilling to withhold from our readers “ The Miser’s 
Curse,” until ‘The Trysting Rock” is finished. The interest and style of the story 
will probably atone for its division into two parts. The fair writer has our thanks. 

. . + « “Sigma,” “ Betelguese,” and “ A New Star for Orion,” cannot pos- 

sibly “ shine” in our constellation. Their MSS. are in the drawer for Rejected Beams. 

To the first mentioned we say—nil desperandum! . . . . . . Readers and cor- 

respondents, we wish you a happy June! 





